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WHAT ABOUT THE 
COMMON MARKET? 


“Without a policy for a European campaign now, 
and the shape of a neutral Europe in the future, 
campaigners are left with two alternatives. They 
can ignore the KEC and seem irrelevant. Or they 
can oppose the EEC, and suffer conclusive defeat 
for all their policies if we go in nevertheless.” 

- April Carter, “The Common Market: a 

challenge to unilateralists”’ (Peace News pam- 

phlet, 1962.) 


Is the British peace movement politically irrele- 
vant because it has ignored the debate about the 
Common Market? Or is the debate about the 
Common Market politically irrelevant because it 
has been ignored by the British peace move- 
ment? 
While you ponder on that and begin to decide 
that it is we who have failed, let me explain why 
I bother to raise these questions. It is because 
the enormous, fake, ‘ Will he/Won’t he?” stir 
in the British daily press has percolated through 
to a number of our readers who are now begin- 
ning to ask, “ What does Peace News think about 
the Common Market?” And the simple answer 
is, “ Not very much.” 
In her 1962 pamphlet, April Carter had an answer 
for those of us who might have considered the 
issue of the Common Market to be an irrele- 
vance. She said: 
“Unilateralists can simply ignore all those 
‘power political’ ideas and actions (like the 
common Market and a nuclear-free zone in 
Central Europe) and concentrate on building 
up their own movement and on their own 
policies. But since what happens in power 
politics shapes the context in which campaign- 


continued on page 4 


Betty Pilkington, our correspondent at the 
United Nations in New York, writes: It’s long 
been an open secret that the continuation of the 
war in Vietnam is having an increasingly cor- 
rosive effect on the UN, not only on its outer 
image but on its inner structure. 

A fair amount has been written about the most 
obvious manifestations of this fact, namely, the 
frustrations to which the Secretary-General has 
been subjected during his long, quiet efforts to 
get peace negotiations started. But last Friday, 
with the opening of what was designed to be a 
crucial special session of the assembly, the domi- 
nant mood was a sluggish mixture of cynicism 
and indifference. 

The session was originally called to find some 
means of preventing South Africa’s complete and 
final absorption of South West Africa. Ever since 
the World Court’s non-judgment last summer, 
when the real issue was disgracefully avoided, 
the drift towards tighter South African control 
appears to have been intensifying: ten months 
of borrowed time have not been wasted. 


Lack of drive 


The first indication of a lack of drive on this 
issue (which had priority over all other matters 
at the opening of last autumn’s regular session) 
was the ease with which the Assembly allowed 
it to remain almost untouched for roughly five 
months. When the ad hoc committee which had 
been appointed to pursue the question in depth 
did get round to meeting, it became apparent 
that all the major powers were more interested 
in formule that would constitute a postponement 
than in anything that immediately met the flesh 
and blood issue. 

Washington had voted in favour of the ad hoc 
committee, and had conveyed to some delegations 
a ring of sincerity. Yet only a few minutes after 
the vote, the US representative began to back 
away, leaving his listeners with the impression 
that the sympathy and good will which was writ- 
ten into his vote should not be regarded as any 
kind of commitment. 


OPERATION GASMASK 


This gir) wore this gasmask at a 53-hour sit-in at the University of Pennsylvania, in protest against 
the universliy's research on chemical and biological warfare. (See story on page 7). See the back 
page for details of tomorrow’s demonstration at Porton, Britain’s germ warfare establishment. 


It would be foolish to argue that nothing is 
moving on South West Africa because the all- 
influential USA is too preoccupied with Vietnam. 
As far as can be gauged from a Study of big- 
power attitudes, southern Africa would not be 
getting first consideration even if Vietnam were 
enjoying unity and peace. But the atmosphere of 
the UN for months has been one of visible un- 
easiness, and the introduction of what amounts to 
one more insoluble problem has contributed 
heavily to a pervasive feeling of futility. 

The UN has been guilty of a lot of comfort- 
seeking rationalising about Vietnam. The USSR, 
the East Europeans, some West Europeans and 
about nine-tenths of the Afro-Asians have always 
argued (with historical justification and U Thant’s 
concurrence) that to bring the Vietnam issue into 
the UN, where only one of the belligerents, the 
US, has membership, is ill-advised, especially since 
the Geneva formula offers a workable approach. 
The USA, the client states of Asia, and certain 
Latin Americans, had only to point to the blocking 
action of their opponents to emerge with a clear 
conscience. 

In spite of this, there is nothing to prevent anyone 
in the UN from making a strong declaration 
against the brutality of the war, except the cour- 
age to do so. Unhappily, too many states whose 
representatives will privately admit to an ab- 
horrence of what is going on are more concerned 
about Washington’s tendency to characterise such 
a move as an “unfriendly act” than about put- 
ting a little potentially effective pressure on the 
White House. 

This failing, in the opinion of some observers, 
lies very close to the beginnings of a completely 
demoralised UN. The Soviet delegation condemns 
US actions in Vietnam in every available forum 
here, but has shown no interest in any joint 
declaration; one can only assume that this hesit- 
ancy is related to the preservation of the detente. 
Words spoken in the course of debate are soon 
forgotten by the few who hear them, and are 
otherwise largely unrepeated. But the bold and 
simple demands of a many-signature declaration 
might stay around for a long time. 

In fact, the USSR’s First Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr V. V. Kuznetsov, in the first 
full debate of the special session, led off with a 
sharp thrust against Washington’s escalation of 
the war, which Ambassador Goldberg chose to 
“answer” with another “offer” to return the 
question to the Security Council, where the US, 
with its voting advantages, would like to land it. 
As for South West Africa, the Africans are still 
for action, including force if necessary. The 
USSR sympathises with them, but would not 
want to see another UN command in Africa; 
the big Western powers, who hold the key, are 
still talking about “studies,” and ‘“ dialogues,” 
and “acting within our capacity.” And they 
will not be moved. 

With very few exceptions, those nations whose 
leaders are fearful of speaking out against what 
America is doing to Vietnam (and in some cases 
have supported the US) are those who want to be 
identified as anti-apartheid, but will not be too 
unhappy if the status quo is preserved in south- 
ern Africa for quite some time. Short of some- 
thing like a miraculous coalition on the other 
side, between those who would outlaw apartheid 
and those who would outlaw war, there is little 
chance that the UN can exert a real influence 
in either area. 
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Dialogue 


Roger Barnard’s thinking, in “The 
Need For Dialogue” (Peace News, 
April 14), mirrors mine of the recent 
past with startling accuracy; in fact, 
the whole of that particular issue 
vibrated with people telling things 
that have since hung on my conscious- 
ness like undischarged debts. I can- 
not believe that I am the only one 
to have said ‘“‘yes”’; to have carried 
those personal facts around with me 
for longer than the sixty seconds 
which is the customary life span of 
most news, and much opinion. 
Nor can I believe that I am the only 
one to have found the anonymity of 
“ John,” talking of the unity of nature 
on the beaches of Cornwall, a truer 
identity than any of those which are 
syndicated in our dailies or which 
pass across our TV screens. Is it too 
much to say that Peace News, in com- 
mon with a very small number of 
other journals, is retrieving that 
sense of communication which has 
been lost since Giitenberg and Cax- 
ton, a Sense which was understood 
implicitly by monks and other scribes, 
for whom illuminated manuscripts, 
passed by hand, were literal reflec- 
tions of what they believed? 
Mr Barnard made a plea for dialogue; 
almost all of that issue contained - 
or rather burst with - it. I only hope 
that “they” - the many “thous” 
like myself - will respond. However, 
I see a slight danger in your argu- 
ment: a hidden drawback in two or 
three thousand vigorous acclamations 
of the truth which you put forward. 
Vivekananda said that where there 
is no controversy, “all is one and 
Silence,” and I don’t think that he 
regarded this as a particularly bliss- 
ful state. Roger Barnard says: 
‘If we are really all together, there 
is obviously no need to communi- 
cate. The problem of communica- 
tion, then, is to get over the dis- 
tance or difference which exists be- 
tween us; that is to say, to bridge 
that existential abyss which tends 
to fragment us, and which serves 
to impel each man to perceive him- 
self only in terms of his relation- 
ship with himself.” 
I would express the problem in some- 
what different terms. Forget about 
the term “communication ”; existen- 
tially, it has no meaning. We are all 
of us concerned about living; about 
getting through this life, both in the 
semblance and in the actuality of a 
Journey. Where the actuality is sub- 
jugated to the semblance, things are 
wrong, In most cases (I am not re- 
ferring here to art, day-dreaming, or 
phantasising, all of which are neces- 
sary); but there can never be a state 
wherein the two are firmly differen- 
tiated. The living journey is a dialec- 
tic, in which the differentiation be- 
comes increasingly apparent, but is 
never achieved, because the defini- 
tion of reality itself should be always 
changing. In so far as the real exists, 
it exists within individuals, and is 
therefore real by virtue of the differ- 
ences between us. After all, there is 
no problem of communication bet- 
ween groups of psychotics, or autistic 
children; yet how much reality is 
there? 
I'm sure that we don’t disagree at 
all, really. Barnard says that the 
need is for dialogue, which is quite 
clear. Yet, there is this implication 
that the great importance of dialogue 
po ee Me REN 
4 i renounce war and I will never 8 
support or sanction another | 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


lies in its being a means te an end. 
And, ironically, because this end is a 
synthesis of minds which defies con- 
ception (or, like Confucius’s God, “ is 
best not talked about”), the import- 
ant thing is liable to be thought of as 
promoting the dialogue, rather than 
participating in it. In other words, 
getting people talking becomes para- 
mount; at its extreme, we needn’t 
worry about what they’re discussing, 
since, purportedly, it’s all bound to 
be a contribution to utopian or, if 
you like, ‘ existential” synthesis. 

I don’t think Roger Barnard is guilty 
of this; but he might be in danger 
of encouraging such intellectual arro- 
gance (or maybe diffidence) in others. 
If this can be guarded against; if 
Peace News not merely spreads to the 
bookstalls and increases its number 
of contributors, but actively, sincerely 
attempts to start conversations with 
the Minister of Defence, Brigadier 
Terence Clark, Dean Rusk, or local 
leaders of Civil Defence, there is no 
knowing what we might achieve. 
Roger Moody, 

Wilkie House, 

Guthrie Street, Edinburgh 1. 


Embassy demonstration 


Forty-two men and women face 
charges of affray and threatening be- 
haviour following the occupation of 
ae Greek Embassy on Friday, April 
28. 


The occupation of the Embassy was 
a political act. The prosecution of the 
demonstrators is a political prosecu- 
tion. Legal Aid has so far been re- 
fused to the accused, who are never- 
theless determined to fight these 
charges from the outset in every way 
they can. 

The Defence Fund has been opened 
to enable them to do so. It will assist 
their dependents, and will ensure that 
a disproportionate burden does not 
fall on those who continue to oppose 
the military dictatorship in Greece. 
We appeal to your readers to show 
their solidarity with the 42 on trial 
as they in turn were showing theirs 
with the oppressed people of Greece. 
Our bank account is at the Midland 
Bank Ltd, 138 Tottenham Court Road, 
London WI, and cheques, postal or- 
ders and credit transfers will be re- 
ceived there or at the Fund’s ad- 
dress. 

Pat Pottle, Chairman, 

“Save Greece Now” Defence Fund, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


Berlin/Vietnam 


We are Americans who are organising 
a weekly walk of one hundred Ameri- 
cans through West Berlin. 

We walk in twenty ranks of five per- 
sons each. We carry two signs run- 
ning the length of the column. The 
first sign, overhead, says “ We sup- 
port U Thant’s three points. 1. End 
the bombing, mining and shelling of 
North Vietnam, unconditionally and 
now. End it for good, no matter what. 
2. De-escalate together. 3. Negotiate 
with the National Liberation Front.” 
The second sign, carried at waist- 
height along both sides of the column, 
says: “ We demand the neutralisation 
of all Vietnam, and self-determina- 
tion for South Vietnam under a coali- 
tion government representing all the 
South Vietnamese.” 

The weekly walk began on Saturday, 
April 22, and is being repeated every 
Saturday thereafter until the Amer}- 
can government makes peace in 


Vietnam. We expect that this pro- 
gramme will have to run at least 
until late 1968. 

We do not yet have enough members 
or staff workers. We quite urgently 
wish to find Americans elsewhere in 
Europe in order to invite them to 


settle now in West Berlin and to work 
with us. Surely here and there in 
Europe are at least a few Americans 
who would move to Berlin if they 
knew how vitally they can help. | 

If you know any American citizens 
anywhere who would consider join- 
ing us for at least a year, please let 
them know about our work. 

Peter R. Standish, Secretary, 

US Campaign, 

Droysenstr. 15, 

West Berlin 12, Germany. 


ihe Pill 

Some time ago when I enjoyed the 
privilege of being your columnist I 
wrote an item about the dangers of 
“The Pill.” I said that anybody who 
thought that they could disrupt the 
most profound and dynamic physi- 
ological processes of the body by in- 
jecting chemical substances without 
doing harm to the body itself must be 
barmy. I saw in The Times today that 
the experts have now discovered what 
they call new evidence of risk in the 
pill and that deaths from thrombosis 
have now reached three in one hun- 
dred thousand. The report this item 
is drawn from also speaks of other 
side effects of the pill which may 
arise and which could be occasioned 
by hormone disbalance. 

I am not writing to say I told you so. 
[I am merely advising people who are 
taking the pill to have a care; to 
desist from it before consequences, 
which an ordinary common sense ap- 
praisal would indicate are likely, en- 


sue. 
John Papworth, 
22 Nevern Road, 
London SW5. 


George Gummer 


All those in Bristol and elsewhere 
who took part in campaigns to abol- 
ish capital punishment will be very 
sorry to hear of the death, after a 
long illness, of George Gummer, who 
was one of those ardent, devoted, 
hard-working supporters who give 
body and substance to any organisa- 
tion. 

It was he who first collected up the 
Bristol members, arranged meetings, 
spoke, wrote an unending stream of 
letters, attended vigils and marches, 
led deputations to Home Secretaries 
and organised appeals to help the de- 
pendents of the victims - both of the 
crime and the judicial killing. The 
time, effort, strain and expense of all 
this was very considerable. 

With the members of the other 
causes he supported, his wide circle 
of professional associates, and _ his 
own friends and family, the numbers 
who would share in this tribute are 
very large, and it would be most fit- 
ting if, in due course, this took some 
permanent form, in addition to the 
lasting inspiration and example of his 
tireless efforts, which are a model for 
us all. 

Jim Little, 

70 Novers Park Road, Bristol 4. 


Anti-war soldier 


A 21-year-old soldier, Private Howard 
Petrick of the United States army, 
faces a political frame-up for exer- 
cising his constitutional right to ex- 
press his political beliefs. Petrick 
was an anti-war and socialist activist 
before being called up for service 
last year. Since then he has continued 
to hold and express the same views. 
During his nine months’ service he 
has had an unblemished military re- 
cord; he has not been charged with 
a single violation of regulations. 

He was stationed at Fort Hood in 
Texas. On March 20 he went on ten 
days’ leave. When he returned he 
found that his locker had been 


searched and a number of pamphlets 
and newspapers removed. He was 
taken before Military Intelligence 
officers who asked him to answer a 
list of 70 questions about his political 
beliefs and activities. Petrick refused 
to answer these on grounds that they 
infringed his constitutional rights. 
Since then he has been transferred to 
another camp and isolated from other 
soldiers. He has been refused leave 
and pay. He has been informed by 
an army lawyer that he may face 
court-martial for causing “ disaffec- 
tion” among the soldiers at Fort 
Hood. Yet at no time has Petrick at- 
tempted to hide his views or the 
pamphlets in question. The pamphlets 
were always on view when his locker 
was open for inspection. At the same 
time no-one informed him that he 
should not possess them. 

This is an obvious case of political 
frame-up. At no time has it been sug- 
gested that Petrick has acted other 
than in an exemplary manner in the 
performance of his duties, What is 
at stake is his right to hold certain 
views about the war in Vietnam, and 
his right to talk to other soldiers 
about this. 

I would urge all your readers to 
write, telegraph or telephone to the 
American Embassy, London W1, to 
protest at this political victimisation. 
Ken Tarbuck, 

31a Maury Road, London N16. 


Phoenix 


Whenever Phoenix returns from a 
voyage - whether of peace, of pro- 
test, of mercy, or even of simple ad- 
venture - she always reaches port with 
a mixed crew. This crew consists of 
those who made the voyage in body, 
a very few people; and of those who 
made the voyage in spirit, often a 
very large number of people. 

This was true of the voyage around 
the world, of the “forbidden” trip 
to the nuclear test zone near Bikini, 
of the passage to Vladivostok (and in 
Everyman III to Leningrad), and now 
it is equally true of our just-com- 
pleted voyage to Haiphong, sponsored 
by A Quaker Action Group, in which 
Phoenix carried medical supplies to 
the Vietnam Red Cross, for the 
civilian victims of a cruel and dirty 
War. 

It is relatively simple, though some- 
times hard, to part with those who 
made the voyage with us. It is not so 
easy to contact, to inform, to thank 
adequately those hundreds who made 
the voyage in spirit. After our Bikini 
venture, “Honorary Crew Member- 
ship Cards” went out to 5,000 spirit- 
ual crew-members. As recently as the 
day before yesterday a visitor showed 
me his card, which he has carried for 
nine years. He seemed to be proud of 
it, and I was deeply moved by the 
sight of it. 

So this is our thanks to many people. 
All we can say, to each of you, for 
whatever way you participated, or 
contributed, or assisted us - thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts. 

Earle and Akie Reynolds, 

Central PO Box 99, Hiroshima, Japan. 


Slogans 


Whilst I agree with David McLellan 
that meaningless slogan shouting 1s 
deplorable, I feel that meaningful 
slogan shouting is equally deplor- 
able. ; : 
As to internal dissension I believe it 
was the late L. Trotsky and J. Stalin 
who discovered a method of dispos- 
ing of the internal dissension which 
Mr McLellan also deplores. I believe 
this was done at the cost of about 
5,000 or so lives. 

Jack Robinson, 

21 Rumbold Road, SW6. 
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FILMS/PETER WILLIS 


God's 


puppeteer 


The day Privilege opened, they were 
dismantling a 45-foot-high picture of 
Paul Jones from the front of the 
Warner Theatre because its size con- 
travened local planning regulations. 
Which, in an oblique fashion, sums 
up the impact of the film. 


My main objection to Privilege is 
simply that it’s very persuasive. Once 
in another cinema, while we were 
sitting through a long inconsequential 
advert for some product I can prob- 
ably only remember subliminally, a 
friend remarked, “These ads are 


GHANA: THE COUP 
THAT FAILED 


A correspondent writes from Ghana: 
Last month’s unsuccessful military 
coup in Ghana demonstrated several 
important things. 

Firstly, it has shown the overwhelm- 
ing importance which control of the 
radio station plays in any military 
takeover. In retrospect, the coup was 
clearly weak and poorly organised. 
Yet at the time, most people genuine- 
ly believed that there had been a 
takeover of power, and were begin- 
ning to act accordingly. There is 
something self-fulfilling about a radio 
announcement to the effect that so- 
and-so has been deposed: as soon as 
people begin to work on this assump- 
tion, it comes true. It is therefore 
surprising that security arrangements 
at Broadcasting House were so _ in- 
effective; no doubt they will now be 
tightened up. 

Secondly, it is well-nigh impossible 
for any military coup to be truly 
popular. Its initial suecess depends 
completely upon the response from 
within the army, whose interests bear 
little resemblance to those of the 
other 99% of the population. Support 
after the fact is the most that any 
military junta can hope for, and this 
is what the ruling National Liberation 
Council has. Imperfect though they 
may be, the present regime is pre- 
ferable to any motley collection of 
anonymous army officers, who may 
well turn out to be an Africanised 
version of the OAS. 


Thirdly, we realise how crucially im- 
portant one or two individuals are 
in the administration of Ghana. Al- 
though less centralised than under 
Nkrumah, the NLC has not been far 
off tow-man rule, and General Kotoka 
(who was killed in the coup) was one 
of these men. He masterminded the 
1966 coup, and has provided much 
of the dynamism since then. If In- 
spector Harllcy, the chief of police, 
had also been killed, chaos would 
have resulted. 

Many cuestions concerning the coup 
remain unanswered. There has been 
a clamp-down on official information, 
and as a result rumours are circulat- 
ing in the capital, some plausible, 
some less so. 

The first unanswered query in every- 
body’s mind is: how was Kotoka 
captured? Where, why, and by whom 
was he killed? One would assume 
that he had been sleeping at Flag- 
staff House, his official residence. 
According to the most reliable re- 
ports, he attempted to evade arrest 
and was shot in the arm. Then, while 
being taken to hospital, he tried to 
escape again, and was mortally 
stabbed. His body was later found 
behind a filling station in Accra’s 
International Airport. 

This theory leads to the embarrassing 
point of why Flagstaff House and the 
radio station fell with such little re- 
sistance. There was scarcely a shot 
fired in either place, which leads one 


Paul Jones as Steven Shorter in 


getting worse, you know.” I replied 
that I thought they were getting 
better - more entertaining, more tech- 
nically imaginative, less in thrall to 
the sponsors, and so forth. ‘“ That’s 
exactly what I meant,” he said sadly. 


The same applies to Privilege; Peter 
Watkins is a very capable, even bril- 
liant director. He knows exactly how 
to get the effect he wants; vivid 
hand-held camerawork, shots intelli- 
gently, invitingly framed; the appro- 
priate technique is always on hand 
to ensure that the film demands your 
attention. And by far the most impres- 
sive technique is the overall “ docu- 
mentary” technique, at which Wat- 
kins is, of course, a past master. 
Masking and muffling of speech and 
characters; people talking in the un- 
selfconscious, rather introverted, un- 
even way they do, with long pauses, 
incomplete sentences, such as the 
cinema normally eschews. The only 
speeches that come across completely 
clearly are the publicity announce- 
ments. 


In this context, by the way, Jean 
Shrimpton’s performance is totally in 
keeping with the style of the film, 
and would probably have been ac- 
claimed as restrained and masterfully 
understated had it been given by 
anyone not trained specifically not to 
act, and to behave generally with a 
minimum of apparent thought. Her 
face is exceptionally mobile and ex- 
pressive. 

“Documentary ” in inverted commas 
because this is a work of fiction 
filmed by an artistic imitation of do- 
cumentary methods. The people in it 
are not themselves in real situations; 
they are all actors, or at least, 
amateur extras, coaxed into realistic 
behaviour. 

It is this pseudo-documentary ap- 
proach that I object to: it relies on 
exploiting people’s assets rather than 
employing their talents. The film is 
the art; the director the artist; every- 


to doubt whether the army is in 
favour of the NLC after all: certainly 
no soldiers seemed very keen to de- 
fend the regime. The second un- 
answered question then is: why was 
resistance so minimal? 

The really crucial question concerns 
the motivations behind the attempted 
coup: what led Colonel Arthur and 
his 200 men to wish for the over- 
throw of the NLC? If answered, this 
would reveal clearly the forces now 
acting on the NLC from within the 
army, and might possibly give a 
suitable guide for some future, suc- 
cessful, takeover of power. However, 
the soldiers behind the attempt are 
now being held incommunicado, and 
their motives remain obscure. The 
most dramatic possibility would be if 
it had been the handiwork of ex- 
president Nkrumah, but this seems 
most unlikely, as he never had much 
support in the army. Furthermore, if 
he had planned the coup, one is in- 
clined to think he would have made 
a better job of it. General Ankrah 
has officially denied that Nkrumah 
was responsible, although one of the 
government-owned newspapers is 
making full capital out of the rumour 
in its editorials. 

One other possible explanation being 
canvassed with alarm in Accra inter- 
prets it as a revival of tribalism from 
the north. The three named leaders 
of the new junta were all Ashantis, 
who are known to resent their under- 
representation on the NLC. Further- 
more, only Ewe officers were killed 
in the uprising, a fact which might 
have led to retaliatory measures if 
General Ankrah had not taken swift 
action to prevent such a disaster. 
The most likely reason can be seen 
by considering the military’s own 
interests. Since the 1966 revolution 
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Peter Watkins’ film “ Privilege.” 


thing else, including the people in it 
merely the medium through which 
he works. You may find this attitude 
perfectly acceptable: I do myself, but 
in the case of Privilege, which speci- 
fically attacks the exploitation of a 
human being in the interests of Mam- 
mon, and, eventually, God, it’s at 
least hypocritical, if not revealing 
about Peter Watkin’s particular load 
of artistic guilt. Like most moralistic 
film makers he seems to be under the 
impression that he is an ad-man with 
some special dispensation for being 
on the side, if not in the pay, of the 
angels. 


As for the film’s plot, it’s a fable based 
on the Elvis Presley/Billy Graham 
syndrome: the lowest common de- 
nominator between mass popular 
entertainment and religion. To find 
it credible, one has to accept the 
premise that in pop music the sole 
or overriding qualifications for suc- 
cess are depravity and astute manage- 
ment, and, further, that the mindless 
loyalty thus inspired can be re-routed 
to any ends the manipulators desire, 
even totalitarian ones. 


It’s a fallible premise: not even the 
Beatles had that amount of power, 
and Steven Shorter, portrayed ably 
enough by, rather ironically, the in- 
telligent and articulate Paul Jones, is 
of the sub- and pre-Beatle mould of 
moronic sex-symbols. His act, a sado- 
masochistic orgy of a type not all 
that different from those available in 
third-rate strip joints seems scarcely 
capable of acquiring or sustaining the 
kind of mass devotion the film needs 
to make its point. 

It’s a pity that the film should be 
flawed by Mr Watkins’ ill-judged and, 
one suspects, intemperate assessment 
of the social role and potential of 
pop music, for his warning, about 
the dangers of mass manipulation, is 
ever-necessary. But an inappropriate 
overstated warning is worse than no 
warning at all. 


the NLC have taken to promoting 
themselves, upping their  salary- 
scales. The self-confessed organiser 
of the coup was a recently demoted 
army officer, which may explain his 
attempt as having been triggered off 
by the NLC’s policy of self-aggrand- 
isement. The spate of promotions 
has also been noticed and resented 
by people in civilian life: one local 
worker even (bravely) told me how 
sorry he was that the attempted coup 
failed, since “The NLC has done 
nothing except take for themselves,” 
and a prominent educationalist hag 
suggested that they should set about 
demoting themselves before a further 
coup is sparked off. 

This course of action seems unlikely, 
although the attempted coup has no 
doubt surprised and frightened the 
NLC. Publicly they maintain their 
resolve to introduce civilian rule “ in 
the shortest possible time,” but this 
coup is more than likely to make 
them dig themselves in and apply 
repressive measures. A tightening of 
security and re-organisation of the 
army are both definitely on the cards, 
especially since Kotoka’s death will 
have raised the aspirations of many 
second-string officers. 

However it 1s done, the possibility of 
a second counter-coup will be drastic- 
ally reduced. The day before the 
coup, the NLC’s stringent austerity 
measures were just beginning to 
pinch, and people were starting to 
sit up and complain. The day after 
the coup, all Ghana was sighing with 
relief and celebrating the survival of 
the NLC. One cynic even suggested 
that the whole thing was stage- 
managed as a public relations gim- 
mick; but this would suggest that 
General Kotoka was guilty of some 
improbable over-acting. 
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The courageous and defiant direct 
action project which was mounted at 
the Greek Embassy in London two 
weeks ago took place in a time of 
relative inaction and dilettantism for 
the British peace movement. By its 
nature, then, the project has some 
important things to say to peace- 
makers. 

First: The project constituted an 
example of citizens acting as citizens; 
that is to say, initiating and deciding 
for themselves. In effect, they said: 
“This situation is so desperate that 
we must do this in order to carry on 
living without guilt.” In this sense, 
of action conceived as an end in it- 
self, it was, I suppose, largely nega- 
tive. However, since the project didn’t 
claim to possess, or even to seek, 
massive political credibility, it’s prob- 
ably wrong to haggle too much on 
this point. More important, in my 
opinion, is the fact that this project 
demonstrated very clearly that it is 
possible to break free, if only tem- 
porarily, by apparently negative ac- 
tion, from the hypnotic mesmerism 
of affluent powerlessness. Psychologic- 
ally, this was the positive, creative 
side of the project. 

Let me spell this out. At the moment, 
we in this country are living in a 
society where our (and our child- 
ren’s) lives and deaths, literally, are 
held rigidly in the grip of the big 
front page decision-makers; they, in 
turn, seem to be stuck in the grip of 
greed, lust, lies, timidity, or plain 
stupidity; and everybody, including 
the big decision-makers, is locked in 
the moral paralysis which results 
from the stupefying influence of the 
repressive social, political, and econ- 
omic system whose logical tendency 
is to explode in war. This impotence 
is the impotence of conventional 
power politics. 

To the extent, then, that the direct 
actionists at the Embassy refused 
this impotence; to the extent that 
they broke the cold spell of inaction, 
returned to normal good sense and 


indignation, and escaped the bewitch- 
ing fantasy of personal helplessness, 
they have already done a lot of im- 
portant moral and social work, even 
though they were responding to a 
fait accompli, and even though the 
end results seem a bit fuzzy. In short, 
they do not have the psychology of 
“nothing can be done”; and _ this 
is more than can be said for the 
vast majority today. 

Second: In the objective historical! 
circumstances of the Greek armed 
coup, with no chance to forestall it 
because of geographical separation, 
lack of information, etc, they were 
fully justified in their action; more- 
over, they were fully within their 
rights. As Milton, Godwin, Thoreau, 
or Tom Paine saw it, the righis 
which you can exercise yourself, in 
your own behalf, are, in the last re- 
sort, the only rights which matter. 
Rights exist only when they are 
exercised by the autonomous citizen; 
to the extent that they remain un- 
exercised, they are worthless, for 
they do not live. Sometimes, as the 
Embassy project demonstrated, they 
exist even when they are punished; 
for example, the demonstrators have 
established their (and everybody’s) 
prima facie right to protest with their 
bodies against tyrannical injustice, 
even if they go to jail for it, because 
it turns out that nobody can make 
them not protest; nobody can make 
them shut up. 

Further, in my opinion, contrary to 
the prevailing modes of sociological 
thinking, anarchic incidents of civil 
disobedience like the Embassy pro- 
ject are very necessary and essential 
parts of any true democratic process; 
direct action is part of the process 
by which law is made morally intelli- 
gible. For example, Thomas Jefferson 
made this absolutely clear when he 
argued that the rebels who had been 
disarmed after Shay’s Rebellion 
should be set free and not held in 
captivity; he believed that if they 
were punished, other men would be 
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discouraged from rebelling against 
what they conceived to be injustice 
or oppression, and this would spell 
death to democracy. In other words, 
coercive termination or inhibition of 
direct action against an intolerable 
situation is profoundly anti-democra- 
tic. 

Third: It is my impression that 
there is a new radicalism afoot in 
this country, and that the Embassy 
project embodied (or reflected) some 
of its spirit. There seems to be the 
growing awareness among peacemak- 
ers, evident in the correspondence 
columns of this paper, that working 
for peace is a permanent and total 
commitment of all your physical, 
mental, and moral resources; it is 
not something which you dabble in ai 
weekends, or intellectualise into some 
kind of comfortable armchair parlour 
game. I think, too, that an increasing 
number of people in the peace move- 
ment in this country are beginning 
to realise that we must go beyond 
symbolic gestures or moral protest, 
valuable though that is, if we are 
ever to get anywhere at all. 


For, if we wish to change, even mar- 
ginally, our blood-oriented society, if 
we wish to transcend the demon- 
idolatry of mass acquiescence in war, 
we have got to get serious about it. 
We have to be willing to let ourselves 
go a little. We have to be willing to 
expose ourselves to the full power, 
and pain, and horror of the arrogant 
society which makes war and exploits 
people because it is built for war- 
making and exploitation. In short, to 
the brazen “audacity” which we 
spoke about last week, we must now 
add “stubborn resistance.” The cor- 
rupt power structures which rule us, 
and which impel nations to support or 
initiate war, will evolve and change, 
of course, very slowly; but they will 
change more, and quicker, if we re- 
sist them rather than preach to them. 
As Joe Hill said, on the eve of his 
execution, ‘Don’t mourn, boys: or- 
ganise! ” ROGER BARNARD 


WHAT ABOUT THECOMMON MARKET? 


from front page 


ers work, this is not really a tenable 
position, and in fact campaigners 
are forced to resist all sorts of 
moves in the arms race.” 
It would be unfair to criticise April 
Carter today for a conception of the 
strength and nature of the peace 
movement (the “ unilateralist ” move- 
ment) in 1962 which is wholly unreal- 
istic now, but this particular point is 
still relevant and open to question. 
Is it really untenable for the peace 
movement to concentrate on building 
up its own movement and on its own 
policies? 
My own view is that people who argue 
that the ‘new politics’ (which sec- 
tions of the peace movement are 
beginning to evolve) cannot ignore 
the power politics which shapes the 
context in which we work (see Mar- 
tin Shaw’s letter in Peace News, 
“Without Labour,” April 7) often 
misunderstand the context in which 
we are working. 
To put it more simply, accepting 
that unilateral disarmament will be 
more difficult once Britain has en- 
tered the Common Market, it is none- 
theless likely that opportunities for 
local autonomy, local action, com- 


munity organisation and so on will 
be entirely unaffected by Britain’s 
position in or outside the Common 
Market. If anything, the tendency to 
over-centralisation, 


which is writ 


large in the whole concept of the 
Common Market, will tend to encour- 
age every trend in society which is 
working for the assertion of human 
control over the work process, or 
the political representative or the 
technological masterpiece. 

There are those who argue that the 
silence of Peace News on economic 
questions is a fault well-illustrated in 
our reluctance to discuss the Common 
Market issue. My own view is that 
the reason why Peace News, like the 
rest of the peace movement, has 
failed ever to develop a consistent 
analysis of economic organisation 
and change is that our instincts point 
unerringly to a system of organisation 
where the working man controls and 
is satisfied by the work he does. 
Moreover, production, we_ believe, 
should be geared unequivocally to 
the satisfaction of human need. 

The present system of economic or- 
ganisation is so completely alien to 
these moral aspirations that the ques- 
tion of whether or not we go into the 
Common Market is virtually irrele- 
vant. It is relevant only in a political 
context which is foreign to our own. 
What I am also suggesting is that the 
peace movement, with its ill-defined 
identity, its dubious commitment, its 
limited strength and its unresolved 
disputes, is not in a position to launch 
any sort of campaign on the Common 
Market. It seems to me, with no deep 
study of the matter, that the politi- 


eal implications of joining are un- 
acceptable, but we have to reserve 
our strength for those issues which 
we can do something about or for 
those issues wnich are so outrageous 
that we cannot remain silent. 
The peace movement has to recognise 
that it does not, should not and can- 
not run the whole gamut of political 
protest and activity. Those members 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
opposed to the common Market have 
been the obvious focus and, more par- 
ticularly, the potential organising nu- 
cleus for a full-scale public campaign 
against the Common Market. It was 
their job to organise a campaign 
against the Common Market if one 
was to be organised. 
It seems to me that the failure of 
such an organisation to emerge be- 
tokens the perennial habit of MPs, 
which is to look upon their role as 
that of ornamental, “significant” 
figureheads in an organisation where 
the work is done by others. If they 
could see their way into coming out 
into the country and organising op- 
position, rather than calling for it, 
their position of powerlessness could 
be radically altered. Mr Wilson 
doesn’t respect their signatures on a 
critical motion on the House of 
Commons order paper. He might be 
forced to respect them if they penu- 
inely represented a campaign in the 
country which they had worked for. 
BOB OVERY 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The fifth annual training institute in 
non-violence at the Canadian Friends 
Service Committee centre on Grind- 
stone Island, Ontario, will take place 
from July 20 to 31. It will study “ the 
contribution of non-violence to social 
change, and the role of draft resist- 
ance in the initiative of such change.” 
Rather ominously, the CFSC’s bro- 
chure adds: “Includes sessions in 
human relations training.” Other 
Grindstone activities include a work- 
shop for high school students, “ to 
explore the possibilities of a world 
free from war,” a French-English 
Canadian dialogue, and a conference 
for diplomats. More details from 
CFSC, 60 Lowther Avenue, Toronto 
5, Canada. | ' 
Almost simultaneously, this week, I 
received the annual reports of our 
own Friends Service Council in 
Britain and of Help the Aged, the 
appeal organised by Voluntary and 
Christian Service. Both reports go 
into a lot of detail about the consider- 
able amount of relief and construc- 
tion work which these voluntary 
groups manage to do all over the 
world; but they also reveal what an 
overwhelming amount still needs to 
be done. The most appaling thing is 
that so much of this need is in no way 
“natural,” but is entirely created by 
man. 

Help the Aged, for instance, is still 
sending aid to refugees from the First 
World War who are now living in 
Turkey. There are still many refugees 
in Europe, from both world wars. In 
Africa, there is not only the problem 
of poverty and disease; there are 
hundreds of thousands of refugees in 
countries like the Congo, Tanzania 
and Uganda, and in Kenya. Help the 
Aged reports that families are break- 
ing up as young people move from the 
country to the towns and cities. 

And in Vietnam the war is even now 
making more refugees, more orphans. 
more destitute old people. But for the 
full story, read these reports: Friends 
Service Council, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London NW1, and Help 
he Aged, 139 Oxford Street, London 

1, 
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Paul Pawlowski, the well-known peace 
movement anarchist, refuses to co- 
operate with the judicial system so 
completely that he regularly turns 
his back on the magistrate in court 
and sings We Shall Overcome to the 
public gallery. He was recently in 
Brixton prison on a contempt of 
court charge, but was freed when a 
magistrate decided he could do noth- 
ing with him. On a notice-board in 
C-wing of Brixton prison last week- 
end, was a sheet of paper which 
announced: ‘“ Anyone defacing this 
notice will be placed on report.” A 
CND symbol had been drawn on that 
piece of paper and under it the sig- 
nature, “ P. Pawlowski.” 

* o 
Women Strike for Peace, the militant 
women’s group in the USA, has 
opened a branch in Switzerland. It 
has launched itself with a striking 
leaflet bearing a photo of a burned 
child in Vietnam, with the message: 
“Swiss women, what would you say 
if your children had one day to under- 
go the same fate?” It urges women 
to boycott American goods and points 
out that the movement has no mem- 
bership or subscription, and is free 
for each group of women to make up 
their own actions and demonstra- 
tions. 
I think it’s entirely splendid that 
Swiss women, denied political rights 
in their own country, Should be stir- 
ring themselves in this way. More 
power to them. 
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Wiiliam Worthy 


Cassius Clay, visiting the London 
Free School in Notting Hill, last 
year. 


Cassius Clay: first 
tiger by the tail 


On April 28 Cassius Clay was officially stripped of his world heavy- ton, far more young Negro militants 
weight boxing championship title for refusing military service in 
Vietnam. His lawyer has filed a 63-page brief, contesting the legality 
both of the draft and of the removal of the title. In this article, 
William Worthy discusses what is likely to happen to Clay, and relates 
his protest to the growing tide of discontent ahout the war among the 
deprived and underprivileged black communities in America. 


Today, April 28, the historic day 
when Cassius Clay gave a firm “no ” 
to the US Army, an all-white Houston 
draft board has a single tiger by the 
tail. 

Long before the Supreme Court in 
one or two years finally rules on 
“United States versus Clay,” the en- 
tire government (courts, Congress, 
and administration) will feel en- 
circled, North, South, East, and West, 
by a small army of youthful, organ- 
ised, buoyant tigers. 

As in the emotion-packed refusal to 
seat Adam Powell in Congress, wide- 
spread racist resentment against the 
talkative boxer has up to now dic- 
tated administrative and judicial 
moves. If Uncle Sam had played it 
cool, Selective Service officials would 
have been quietly directed to grant 
Clay the religious exemption which 
he sought as a Muslim minister. 

One prophecy is safe. In tomorrow’s 
history books, the world heavyweight 
champion will be seen as_ having 
speeded up the hitherto slow develop- 
ment of “a second front”: that is 
to say, an organised all-out resistance 
to the war in Vietnam, as distin- 
guished from more passive protests 
and “ loyal opposition.” 

The North Vietnamese and leaders 
of the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam have long looked for- 
ward to the creation inside the US 
of a second front. seeing in it a 
potential political-recial ferce canable 
of entangling and inhibitine Wasning- 
ton in its pursuit of the faraway 
military struggle. 

During the French colonial wars in 
Vietnam and Algeria, a second front 
of intellectuals and radicals inside 
France so effectively turned the tide 
of public opinion that Premier 
Mendés-France came to power in 
1954 pledged to end, within 30 days, 
the “hopeless” struggle against Ho 
Chi Minh’s guerrillas. In 1962, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle acceded to his coun- 
trymen’s popular demand by yielding 
independence to the Algerians over 
the violent objections of his rebel- 
lious generals. 

From two personal confrontations 
with the federal penal apparatus 
(once os a draft refuser. once in a 
passport case), I see no way for the 
Department of Justice to avoid a 
fairly prompt indictment of Cassius 
Clay. The pressure to indict the boxer 
will be as irresistible as was the “ban 
Powell” pressure on Congressmen 
from white constituents. And once the 
ponderous prosecution machinery 


starts to roll, despite a certain amount 
of procrastination in politically em- 
barrassing cases, the forward momen- 
tum towards trial and sentencing can 
rarely be halted. 

Outside the US, the most unhappy 
officials will be in the Voice of Ameri- 
ca and in US embassies in Africa and 
Asia. Inside the country, the agita- 
tional impact of Clay’s prosecution 
will be felt by the cops and FBI in 
every ghetto across the land, es- 
pecially during the upcoming long 
hot summer. The annual race riots 
could turn political and international 
and become anti-draft riots. 


Last Monday evening in Harlem, I 
sat in on a weekly anti-draft meeting 
of the Black United Action Front at 
139 West 125 Street. It was the Front 
that organised the April 15 feeder 
march from Harlem, led by Floyd 
McKissick and Stokely Carmichael, 
as part of the massive anti-war Spring 
Mobilisation. One banner proclaimed: 


“We Will Stop the Murder of 
Coloured Peoples Around the 
World.” 


Tens of thousands of Front leaflets 
that are being regularly distributed 
outside slum high schools and draft 
boards borrow from the grim and 
hard-line language of anti-racism and 
anti-colonialism that I have observed 
in bloody Afro-Asian struggles for in- 
dependence. “HOLD IT, STUPID! ”, 
a “sophisticated ” white draft board 
member in one leaflet is yelling to 
a robed Klansman with a rope. “ We 
don’t lynch niggers like that now- 
adays. We can draft them and get 
the same results in Vietnam.” 

When the meeting ended at about 
11 pm and everyone left the building, 
a police car was parked conspicuously 
on the largely deserted street out- 
side. “It happens all the time,” 
snorted James Haughton, director of 
the Harlem Unemployment Centre, 
which provides the Front with office 
space and facilities, 

The Front is far from being unique. 
In other Harlems and on Negro col- 
lege campuses, numerous local coun- 
terparts have been organised in the 
past year: Black Mothers Enraged, 
Afro-Americans Against the War in 
Vietnam, Blacks Against Negative 
Dying, to name just a few. On the 
weekend of June 24 in Chicago, a 
national conference will seek to 
bring representatives of all such 
groups together for an intensified, 
co-ordinated campaign of open draft 
refusal. Perhaps Cassius Clay will at- 
tend. 

Even before today’s drama in Hous- 
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have refused to fight in Vietnam than 
the general public realises. To ar- 
rive at an accurate national total 
would require the wholly unlikely 
co-operation of hundreds of draft 
boards and US Attorneys, because 
young men without any organised 
community backing are prosecuted 
and hurried off to jail with virtually 
no publicity. 

But those draft defendants who go to 
court with one or two dozen brist- 
ling, defiant-looking black friends and 
supporters find their trials postponed 
again and again. The judges and 
prosecutors anticipate that jobs and 
other commitments will eventually 
wear down the fidelity of most sup- 
porters and that eventually the de- 
fendants can be tried in isolation. 
For months this has been the pattern 
in the case of Eddie Oquendo of 
Brooklyn. Five times he has been 
summoned to court for trial, and on 
each occasion he has taken along an 
ever larger number of youthful 
backers. Oquendo reports that at his 
Pitkin Avenue draft board in the 
heart of the Brownsville ghetto, hun- 
dreds of names are posted on the 
wall (a requirement of the Selective 
Service law), marked “ delinquent.” 
In at least one draft case which this 
reporter has learned of, FBI agents 
went to a home to arrest a Negro 
“delinquent,” a mob gathered, and 
the agents hastily departed empty- 
handed. 

One Manhattan attorney, Conrad J. 
Lynn of 401 Broadway, is represent- 
ing 29 Negro youths who object to 
fighting in Vietnam, as well as 25 
white resisters. Mr Lynn told me that 
some of these cases are not so strong 
legally as they might be, because 
many of his clients have waited until 
they are indicted before consulting 
him. He recommends seeking legal 
advice at the initial encounter (regis- 
tration) with the draft machinery, in 
order to exhaust all available admin- 
istrative appeals (a procedure that 
can take up to two years). 

Another index of the large number 
of black and white draft “ delin- 
quents”” can be gleaned from a re- 
cent statement by a federal judge 
that “intolerable congestion” of the 
court calendar would ensue if each 
of these young men insisted on his 
right to a jury trial. 

Attorney Lynn says that Cassius 
Clay’s refusal to enter the Army 
“will lift the fight to a new level.” 
The boxing champion and his reli- 
gious mentor, Elijah Muhammad, will 
profoundly influence and_ intensify 
the worldwide anti-Johnson political 
whirlpool. But strong and organised 
black resistance to the Vietnam war, 
unparalleled in previous American 
wars, should not be interpreted as a 
“sudden ” phenomenon. Its roots are 
to be found in the past decade’s up- 
surge of “local” ghetto militancy, 


bitterness, despair, and fury, initially 
with very little concern for “ foreign ” 
policy. 

But anyone who cared to keep ahead 
of events could perceive the gradual 
broadening of horizons, as a small 
but growing vanguard of black na- 
tionalists began to relate Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America to the home 
scene. February, 1961: the wild and 
fervent demonstration in the United 
Nations gallery, protesting against the 
CIA-Belgian murder of Congolese 
Premier Patrice Lumumba; April, 
1961: the statement of solidarity with 
Fidel Castro and Afro-Cubans by 30 
Negro intellectuals at the time of the 
CIA invasion of Cuba; October, 1962: 
the small but passionate signs of 
black nationalist opposition to US 
policies during the ‘“ Cuban missile 
crisis”; 1965-1966: the growth in 
CORE and SNCC of demands for US 
withdrawal from “the racist war” 
in Vietnam; 1967: the public stand 
against the war by the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, responding (re- 
luctantly, by his own admission) to 
grassroots Negro pressure. 

In Houston, within the next two 
months, a Department of Justice at- 
torney (quite possibly a specially as- 
signed Negro prosecutor) will draft 
an indictment and go before a pre- 
dominantly white grand jury. In a 
strictly formal procedure, at least 
twelve of the 23 members will take 
the already typed document and 
charge that Cassius Marcellus Clay 
“did unlawfully, wilfully, and know- 
ingly” refuse to take the oath of 
induction into the military forces of 
the United States. 

Late that same night, a team of FBI 
agents, bearing a copy of the indict- 
ment and a warrant, will descend on 
the boxer’s residence, noisily awake 
the neighbours, and humiliate him 
by leading him away in handcuffs in 
a convoy of cars. This is how 80-year- 
old William E. B. Du Bois was handled 
in 1950, and the pattern of arrests, 
especially in racial-political cases, has 
not changed. 

For the next few hours, while being 
fingerprinted, photographed, placed 
in a cell, and finally bailed out, Clay 
will feel abysmally lonely. But that 
sense of depression will be short- 
lived. Having experienced this des- 
pondency in federal cells in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Miami, I pre- 
dict that, whatever the final judicial 
outcome in “ US versus Clay,” the so- 
called defendant will become the ac- 
cuser and will emerge on every con- 
tinent as one of the political heroes 
of the war. 

De facto, if not de jure, the trial of 
Cassius Clay will evolve into a “war 
crimes trial’ of America’s leaders. 
Even if in the end he goes to prison, 
he will have won the more important 
propaganda battle. Whipped and des- 
pondent, Washington will have gained 
nothing but increased isolation. 
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there in 1962. 


BRIAN McGEE 


Corrective pyjamas 
Colchester 


The conditions at the Military Corrective Training Centre in Colchester 
have recently been the subject of much speculation and press comment. 
In particular, accusations have been made about some really horrible 
forms of punishment which are said to be given to dissident or 
rebellious soldiers. Here, we print the full statement about the Training 
Centre which was given two weeks ago to the National Counci! for 
Civil Liberties and the press by Brian McGee, who was inzarcerated 


According to a report in the Sunday Times (April 30), a spokesman at 
Colehestcr explained that the “ pyjama suit,” which is described by 
Mr McGee in his statement, was given to soldiers who refused to wear 
uniform “ because otherwise it would be cold and uncomfortable without 
clothes... it is not a form of punishment.” When asked what happened 
when a soldier had heen in the suit for some time, the spokesman 
said: “ He changes his mind and puts on uniform.” 


On September 7, 1962, I was sen- 
tenced to 84 days’ detention for dis- 
obeying an order. I went on hunger 
strike immediately after the court 
martial. I was held for the first seven 
days awaiting confirmation of the 
sentence at the guardroom at RAF 
Henlow, where I had been serving as 
1934415 SAC. 


On September 14 I was transferred 
to Colchester MCTC. I arrived about 
10 am and was handed over to the 
military authorities, with a receipt 
for “‘One Live Body” being given to 
the escort. I was searched and given 
a shower and then made to carry my 
kit to the other side of the camp. 

Because I had been on hunger strike 
for seven days, I was put in the 


Security Block (C Block). This was a 
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Bill Wingell 


corrugated iron stockade topped with 
coils of barbed wire and containing 
three prefab-type huts. The gate was 
unlocked and my escort yelled to the 
effect that there was ‘“ One On, Sir.” 

I was taken into the office which oc- 
cupied part of the smaller hut, and 
the burly MPSC guards discussed 
whether I should have to wear “ py- 
jamas ” or not. It was decided that I 
should be instructed to make up a 
bed to settle this point. I was then led 
to one of the other buildings which 
consisted of a dark damp central cor- 
ridor lined on either side by rows of 
dingy whitewashed brick cells. The 
beds consisted of raised planks. They 
put me in one of the cells and told 
me to make a blanket pack on the 
bed. This I did, and they returned 
an hour later and gave me my kit. 


StOP sit-in 


at Penn 


Long-time residents of Philadelphia 
said they couldn’t recall anything 
like it. Participants themselves called 
it ‘ incredible.” It was a sit-in at the 
staid University of Pennsylvania. 
Reluctantly, the university was 
dragged into the activist 1960s on 
April 26, when more than 200 stu- 
dents occupied an office and hallways 
of College Hall, the campus adminis- 
tration building, in protest at the 
university’s involvement in chemical 
and biological warfare research. 
The sit-in was one more stage in a 
two-year history of efforts by faculty 
and student groups to halt the uni- 
versity’s two Defence Department- 
financed C-B research projects, en- 
titled “Spicerack” and “Summit.” 
Connections between the research 
and the Vietnam war have been ad- 
mitted by the projects’ director, Dr 
Knut Kreiger. 

Called by STOP (Students Opposed 
to Germ Warfare), a recently-formed 
ad hoc group, the sit-in lasted 53 
hours. It centred in and around the 
offices of the university president, 
Gaylord P. Harnwell. 

Harnwell’s response to the demonstra- 
tors, who accused him of “double 
talk,” on the research issue, prompted 
the campus newspaper, the Daily 
Pennsylvanian, to call for his resig- 
nation. In its issue of April 28, the 
paper editorially described Harnwell 
as “an old man” who “is facing 
problems that he probably didn’t be- 
lieve could exist when he assumed 
the presidency ” 14 years ago. 


The paper suggested he resign to 
make way “for a younger man, a man 
who is a little closer in years and out- 
look to the students for which the 
university exists.” 

The principal issue that brought the 
students to Harnwell’s office was a 
plan he announced in March to trans- 
fer the university’s C-B studies to the 
nearby University City Science Cen- 
tre, a community science complex 
which the university controls by its 
ownership of 53% of the centre’s 
stock. 

The transfer plan was formulated in 
an apparent effort to appease the 
university’s Faculty Senate, which has 
resolved three times in the last two 
years that secret research has no 
place at an academic institution. 
While opposing the research because 
of its classified nature, however, the 
faculty has avoided judging its con- 
tent. 

Student opponents have been _ less 
discreet. Robert Brand, a STOP 
spokesman, labelled the research 
“morally obnoxious ” and asked: “If 
such research shouldn’t be at a uni- 
versity, why transfer it to an institu- 
tion the university controls?” The 
demonstrators demanded that the 
studies be ended completely. 

Their sit-in began at noon on April 
26, with about 20 students entering 
Harnwell’s reception room and set- 
tling on to chairs and the floor. The 
remaining protesters, totalling more 
than 100, sat in the hallway outside 
the suite. A number wore gas masks 


Four days later I ceased my hunger 
strike after being given an assurance 
by the Camp Commandant that no 
attempt would be made to train me 
in any military duties. Apart from a 
few cays in the camp sick quarters, 
I was kept in C Block for the rest of 
my stay in Colchester. 

If J had not made up my bed as 
ordered I would have had to have 
worn the “pyjamas.” I discovered 
that these were in fact a one-piece 
suit made of heavy stiff canvas with 
very short arms and legs. This de- 
vice had an cpening up the bac: 
which was fixed with a type of metel 
screw bolt. The wearer was normally 
put in a damp unheated cell with no 
mattress, and because of the bolts it 
was not possible to lie on one’s 
back. 

The whole suit had to be remeved 
when the person wanted to use the 
toilet. The collar fitted tightly across 
the throat, so that the head had to 
be leaned back in order to swallow. 
Mostly, the boys were put on bread 
and water at the same time as being 
in the suits. The lights were left on in 
all the cells all the time. 

I was sometimes given the job of 
polishing the storeroom at the back 
of the office. This was the place 
where they kept the canvas suits. 
They also had a selection of straight- 
jackets in there and a device referred 
to as a body belt. This was a thick 
leather belt with two manacles fixed 
to it which would keep the hands 


in 


pinned to the side. However, the 
straightjackets and belts were not 
used while I was there. 

The canvas silts were used on “re- 
fusers ’; that. is, anyone who did not 
obey orders. As a mile these were 
boys whe hac vot fed up with mili 
tary life, particularly in the extreme 
farm it tock at Colchester, and had 
declined to continue. The suit was 
put i the cell with them and they 
were told to put it on. If they had 
not cone so when the guards re- 
turned, it was put on them forcibly. 
I cid not see any sin of violence 
on the part of the prisoners, other 
than a token gesture when the suit 
was put on. (With four burly screws 
to one naked boy, it was necessarily 
token.) 

The longest time anyone continued to 
refuse to co-operate after being put 
in the suit while I was there was 
about three days. In my experience, 
this treatment was not given for any 
offence that involved anything other 
than a passive refusal to carry out 
military duties. The effect which it 
had on those who were subjected to 
it could only be described as crush- 
ing. They showed no further will to 
resist authority in any way. Some did 
indicate an intention to desert when 
the chance arose. 

All prisoners who I met in Colchester 
were sentenced for offences against 
military discipline which would not 
have been offences in civilian life. A 
high number were ex-boy entrants. 


to dramatise their point. Campus and 
city police were on the scene, but the 
administration simply let the students 
sit. 

Late in the afternoon, Harnwell came 
from his office to speak to the assem- 
bly. He suggested a referendum be 
held among the university’s entire 
body to determine the majority posi- 
tion on the research issue. The de- 
monstrators reacted negatively. 
Instead they fired questions at the 
president, asking him about the moral 
implications of the C-B studies and 
demanding to know how the univer- 
sity was separating itself from the 
germ warfare projects if the science 
centre to which they were being 
transferred is controlled by the uni- 
versity. 

Harnwell responded that in_ his 
opinion the university was neither 
morally nor legally responsible for 
work done at the science centre. He 
repeatedly skirted the second point, 
saying only that the centre was set 
up to house projects “ not appropriate 
to the university.” 


Students sit in the reception room 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s 
President, in protest at the univers- 
ity’s research on chemical and biolo- 
gical warfare. (Photo: Bill Wingell.) 
Calling his answers “double talk,” 
the students continued sitting until 
Friday afternoon. It was estimated by 
leaders that more than 200 persons 
took part at one time or another, and 
that at least half of those had never 
been involved in campus anti-war or 
anti-C-B research activity before. As 
one participating graduate student 
said: “You could usually hold all 
the liberals at Penn in the palm of 
one hand.” 

On Friday afternoon, April 28, the 
demonstrators decided to end the sit- 
in. Brand and other leaders urged 
that participants use their time over 
the next few days to contact faculty 
and university trustees to encourafse 
them to oppose the research. 

Both the Faculty Senate and_ the 
trustees were scheduled to hold meet- 
ings the following week. The students 


Neil McKeown 


Ends and means 


in Ouiiding 


Participants in the ‘ Building Feace 
Project” (Peace News, April 28), 
sponsored by the War  Resisters’ 
League of Northern California, are 
evidently sincere, diligent and serious. 
But I do not believe that they are 
doing anything to improve the pros- 
pects for peace. The ultimate effect 
of the participants’ description of the 
project is depressing, not because I 
believe direct action in general to 
be futile, but because direct action 
which is limited so consciously to 
such limited horizons deprives itself 
of its final justification. 

The trouble seems to involve that 
hoary old question of the confusion 
of ends and means. The project, says 
the blurb, “ involved a tangible goal.” 
But in fact it involved a number of 
tangible goals, achieved, abandoned, 
or in the process of being achieved 
or abandoned during the campaign. 
At various stages the tangible object 
was “to make headlines,” to under- 
stand fully what non-violent action in- 
volves, to make contact with the own- 
ers of factories engaged in some way 


planned to conduct a “ vigil of con- 
cern” outside the senate meeting and 
to hold another session of their own 
to decide on further action. STOP 
leaders have spoken of disrupting the 
forthcoming graduation ceremonies 
if the research isn’t halted. 

Brand said he felt Harnwell ‘is 
getting the point” of the protests. 
“We're telling him, ‘If you run 
secret germ warfare research con- 
tracts, you will not be able to run a 
normal university. The students aren’t 
going to let you.’” 

And the students themselves, Brand 
added, are beginning to see that 
“the only way this university will 
mean something is if the students 
take some of the decision-making 
power.” 

Said Daniel Finnerty, another campus 
activist: ‘I think we’ve reaped a 
new generation of radicals. This kind 
of involvement is definitely going to 
carry over into all areas of student 
concern.” 

Meanwhile, Dr Jean Paul Mather, 
executive vice-president of the science 
centre, said he expected the contracts 
to be transferred to the centre by 
July 1. He said the centre was already 
doing classified research “ involved 
with the Vietnam conflict” for the 
Air Force. 

Dr Mather characterised the protest- 
ing students as “a bunch of beat- 
niks.” Asked about the centre’s policy 
on accepting such studies as germ 
warfare research, he said: ‘“ We don’t 
take research here on the basis of 
its moral implications . . . If a scient- 
ist came to me with a proposal for 
research on a death ray, ?'d put him 
to work.” 

The Philadelphia Committee for Non- 
violent Action has announced it 
would picket the science centre on 
May 6. The chemical and biological 
warfare research. said CNVA, 
“should not be allowed to be trans- 
ferred to a community science pro- 
ject, the purpose of which, we 
thought, was to find ways to improve 
the condition of humanity, not to des- 
troy it.” 


PCAaCe 


in war production, and to change the 
productive purpose of one, or per- 
haps two, selected factories away 
from war and towards peace. 
The peace workers seem to have held 
all of these, at some stage or other, 
as their goals. But they seem to have 
identified them with what is appar- 
ently their end. Their real, ultimate 
end is only touched upon in the last 
paragraph: 
“Tt is not reasonable to expect war 
to ‘go away’ before a viable sys- 
tem to replace it has been devel- 
oped, has been built into the fabric 
of society.” 
And this is what seems to have been 
missing from the project: the sense 
that the operation ultimately in- 
volves the whole of society, even if 
one limits immediate objects to the 
local and the particular. The issue is 
finally that of the way in which the 
whole of the people live, in society, 
though it may, as in this case, in- 
volve the development, for humani- 
tarian rather than social reasons, of 
effective methods of non-violent ac- 
tion (the “experiment in truth”). 
The problem to which the project 
workers applied non-violence in this 
case was war; but if you are going 
to persuade factory owners to stop 
making napalm bombs, or anything 
which allows war to be prosecuted, 
your analysis of what you are setting 
out to do must include consideration 
of both your own and your adver- 
sary’s social roles as well as their 
immediate consequences in purely 
human terms. That is to say, you have 
{o take account of the business man’s 
desire to make money, as well as the 
more emotional and obvious point 
that napalm bombs burn men, 
women, and children to death. 


Profit motive 


Once you accept this. you are forced 
to confront the businessman on a 
much wider front; and ultimately, 
too, at a much greater depth. When 
you question his right to make na- 
palm, or even boots for the soldiers 
who use the napalm, you are also 
questioning his right to decide how 
society’s resources should be used. 
Paradoxically, you are forced to do 
this precisely because it is unimport- 
ant to him whether he is involved 
in making war or not. It does not 
matter to him how he makes his 
profit. He has no vested interest in 
being a sitting target for criticism 
from peace workers. If he could make 
as much money from candy floss, and 
avoid the criticism, he would do so 
tomorrow. 

But, and this is why the issue is 
wider than the project workers seem 
to have supposed, he will not give 
up making napalm, or boots for sol- 
diers, because society has decided 
that these are more important than 
candy floss. Capitalist society equates 
priorities with profit. In the case of 
arms, the manufacturer of napalm has 
an additional incentive to carry on 
producing, because the demand for 
weapons can be made virtually in- 
satiable (as President Johnson seems 
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LOCAL ACTION: 3 


On April 28 we published an article called “The Building Peace 
Project” as part of our Local Action series. It concerned a non-violent 
direct action project, developed by the War Resisters’ League of North- 
ern California, and directed towards talking with firms doing war 
work and trying to persuade them not to do it. 

In the third article in this series, Neil McKeown criticises the WRL 
project for not taking a wider view of the kind of society which makes 
war, contending that “if you are going to persuade factory owners to 


stop making napalm bombs. . 


. your analysis of what you are setting 


out to do must inelude consideration of both your own and your 
adversary’s social roles as well as their immediate consequences in 
purely human terms... you have to take account of the business man’s 
desire to make money, as well as the more emotional and obvious 
point that napalm bombs burn men, women, and children to death.” 


intent on proving at the moment in 
Vietnam). 

By splitting the arms contracts, the 
government also diversifies the blame 
for the war which any individual 
businessman can be reasonably asked 
to bear. For the actual function of the 
factory is obscured by the operation 
of the profit motive. If you accuse 
the owner of making war, he replies 
that he is merely making money. 
This man is as tightly bound by the 
values of capitalist society as the 
Vietnamese peasant on whom his 
products are eventually used. 

The failure of the Northern Califor- 
nian peace workers to recognise more 
positively the wider task of changing 
society seems to have resulted in a 
falsification, or at least an evasion, 
of the real issue. This is apparent 
when they write that they were sur- 
prised that factory owners were not 
overtly hostile. But if you appeal to 
somebody to stop making bombs for 
humanitarian reasons, his reaction 
will be Jess hostile than if you attack 
his economic and social role. 


The threat 


There is evidently a good chance that 
if you avoid mentioning his economic 
and social role, the manufacturer 
will be prepared to go a good part 
of the way with you in abhorring 
war: 
“None of the manufacturers we 
talked to felt good about the war 
and all agreed that another way 
had to be found.” 
He may admit verbally that he is 
partly responsible for the war, but he 
is unlikely to be willing to sacrifice 
his right to make the most money 
where it is most easily made. In 
short, he supports capitalist society 
because he is a capitalist, and it is 
naive to expect him to willingly des- 
troy the environment in which he 
prospers. 
The solution to the impasse is not 
necessarily to devote more time to 
attacking the manufacturer. He is 
as helpless, individually, to change 
society as any of his employees are. 
It may sound a weary socialist maxim 
that men act largely as economic 
self-interest dictates, but it is at least 
a little more realistic than the ideal- 
istic assumption that men can valid- 
ly agree with you verbally and do the 
opposite. 
It is true that human beings of oppos- 
ing views can communicate with one 
another: but it is not true that a 
peace worker has no fundamental dis- 
agreement with those who make their 
living from war. If the peace builders 
believe that individual industrial ac- 
tion to prevent individual war pro- 
duction is going to be much more 
effective in stopping the war ‘than 
marches. picketing and button-wear- 
ing, then I fear that the beliefs of 
the factory owner himself are a little 
more realistic, if no more rational. 
For when the manufacturer sees the 
protesters in the street and the pick- 
ets in the squares, he senses that 
something is being threatened. What 


he senses is that his system of de- 
mocracy, in which the citizen votes 
once every four years, abnegating the 
remainder of his responsibilities to 
the capitalists and the mass media, 
is coming under attack. And his prob- 
able reaction is that the protesters 
should be jailed, or at least silenced. 
For he at least senses that the ques- 
tion of who holds the power to take 
decisions for society as a whole is in 
the air. To him, power is economic 
power; and, to his credit, the conser- 
vative factory owner at least responds 
in the appropriate terms. It is on a 
par with the habitual reaction of 
the business community to criticism 
of the war: that the only alternative 
to continuing the war is submitting 
to the triumph of communism. 
Martin Jezer finished his excellent 
piece, in the same issue of Peace 
News, on the recent demonstrations 
against the Vietnam war with an an- 
alysis of the difference between the 
liberal protesters who see the war as 
a nasty boil on an otherwise healthy 
body, and the radical resister who 
wants to inject new life into the body, 
or begin entirely anew. The present 
coalition between liberal and radical 
will disintegrate, as Jezer suspects, 
when the Kennedy Democrats dis- 
cover that the radicals want to turn 
the body into a corpse. But the dis- 
integration' in itself will not be the 
tragedy; this will lie in the loss of 
power and the wasted time for the 
sake of a few dubious converts which 
coalition finally brought. 

Coalition (with the factory owners) 
is virtually what the peace workers 
from North California seem to have 
contemplated; but coalition is the 
greatest single danger to effective 
non-violent action. 


Unreasonable 


On the road to this dubious coalition, 
the peace workers point out that they 
discovered that in direct action ‘“ you 
must know that what you are asking 
of the adversary is reasonable.” But 
unless you couch your demand in 
wide terms, terms which affect the 
whole of society and take account of 
its existence as an organic entity, 
what you are demanding of one of 
its isolated agents is not reasonable. 
For it leaves open to the manufac- 
turer the obvious reply to your de- 
mand: that he is oniy one among 
many, that if he ceases making war 
some other businessman will simply 
step into his place. And, as a piece 
of social analysis, this is at least more 
accurate than his opponents’. It is 
more fruitful to appeal to the men 
who make the bombs, and not to the 
owners of the factories. 

If we fail to emphasise the need for 
a change in society, we fail to en- 
counter our opponents as they actual- 
ly exist. To ignore our fundamental 
disagreement with the propagators 
of military society, and the existence 
of that society itself, to immerse our- 
selves in the technique rather than 
the purpose of non-violent action, 
will lead to the loss of tthe end as 
well as the eventual abaridonment of 
the means. 
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The Environment Game by Nigel 
Calder (Secker and Warburg, 30s). 


Nigel Calder is to be praised on 
writing this slim volume which, in 
spite of its subject, is free from too 
much technical jargon. 

The book has two themes; they are, 
in the author’s terms, “ the failure to 
feed” and “ the environment game.” 
First, Calder is concerned to spell out 
the implications and consequences of 
the world’s food resources being out- 
stripped by the population explosion. 
The political problems are obvious, 
as the well-fed and the hungry large- 
ly divide into West-East and black- 
white groupings. We in Western 
Europe and North America consume 
more than enough protein; those in 
the underdeveloped areas go short. 
How does Calder seek to solve the 
problem? So many splendid-sounding 
schemes such as birth control, syn- 
thetic food production and farming 
the oceans, are essentially long-term 
solutions to a situation which de- 
mands more urgent measures. Cald- 
er’s short-term expedient is the build- 
ing up of the agriculture of the under- 
developed areas; this is to be brought 
about by the richer countries divert- 
ing massive funds for capital invest- 
ment (with the transfer of food as 
well). One of the damning criticisms 
to be made of bankers, financiers and 
other satellites of the science of econ- 
omics is that their techniques and re- 
spect for interest rates and “sound ” 
business has not, as yet, facilitated 
a stronger attack on starvation. 


DENNIS KAVANAGH 


Games people might play 


Calder’s second and related theme is 
how man is going to readjust to the 
changed environment of the 21st 
century; what “game” is he going to 
play? In the past man has played a 
hunting game, a money game or a 
sex game. The goal of Calder’s new 
game is “ ... to enhance, by the 
efforts of the individual and his com- 
munity, the individual’s own know- 
ledge of the terrestrial environment, 
natural and human.” The details of 
the proposed new way of life are so 
imaginative that one cannot really do 
them justice in the scope of a brief 
review. Problems of over-crowding 
will be solved by the abandonment of 
agriculture, which will release vast 
areas of land; the air temperature 
will be regulated; each person will 
have his own _ telecommunications 
system and technological develop- 
ments will ease our medical and 
transport worries. 

This is both an impressive and origin- 
al book. But one is left with the im- 
pression that it all sounds a bit too 
easy and one has doubts about the 
feasibility of some of the schemes. 
For example, what if somebody does 
not want to play the game? Calder’s 
somewhat flippant answer to this is 
that the individual will be guided into 
an appreciation of the “game” by 
social and political traditions, and 
sanctions will be imposed. This tyran- 
ny of public opinion may only work 
as long as the non-players are a small 
minority. 

However, Calder’s real problem is not 
a technical but a human one; it is 


Roger McGough 


THE BUSCONDUCTOR 


My busconductor tells me 


he has only one kidney 


and that may soon go on strike 


through overwork. 
Each busticket 


takes on now a different shape 


and texture. 


He holds a ninepenny single 


as if it were a rose 


and puts the shilling in his bag 
as a child into a gasmeter. 


His thin urinallips 
have no quips 

for fat factorygirls 
and he ignores 

the drunk who snores 


and the oldman who talks to himself 
and gets off at the wrong stop. 
He goes gently to the bedroom 


of the bus 
to collect 


and watch familiar shops and pubs passby 
(perhaps for the last time?) 

The same oldstreets look different now, 
more distinct, as through new glasses. 
And the sky, was it always so blue? 


And all the time 


deepdown in the deserted busshelter of his mind 
he thinks of his journey nearly done. 

One day he’ll clock on and never clock off 

or clock off and never clock on. 


a problem of choice and will. At 
present we seem to be able to spend 
enormous amounts of money and 
skilled manpower for military and 
space research purposes; we do not 
take the problems of starvation or 
environment conservation so serious- 
ly. Indeed here lies the paradox and 
weakness of the work. Calder is opti- 
mistic about the contributions which 
will come in the train of the techno- 
logical revolution, yet at the same 


time he is pessimistic that our rulers 
will choose to make the best use of 
these new potentialities. On past ex- 
perience this seems justified. Man is 
in control of so much, but he is really 
in control of very little because he 
has not yet mastered himself. Such 
may well be the epitaph of our 
times. 

Dennis Kavanagh is in the Depart- 
ment of Political Studies, Hull Uni- 
versity. 


Chris Gilmore 


CAST OVER 


In October last year I praised ex- 
travagantly the work of Roland 
Muldoon and his company, CAST 
(Cartoon Archetypal Slogan The- 
atre). In a pub I had seen their play, 
John D. Muggins Must Die, a savage 
charade on the American way of life 
and death in Vietnam. 
Since then CAST has not. only 
switched its attack to our own island 
but is now on show at the Unity 
Theatre, 1 Goldington Street, NW1. 
Two plays are presented, the second, 
Mr Oligarchy’s Circus, being the 
latest devised by this company. 
If there was a Montreux Golden 
Rose prize for one-act plays, I sug- 
gest that this Muldoon Over Britain 
piece would deserve to win, and for 
some of the reasons that David 
Frost’s programme succeeded. To 
quote the programme: 
“This play is an attack on the 
British establishment and on our- 
selves for allowing them to fob 
us off with the dream world ideals 
of TV and press to make us forget 
all that needs changing.” 
This time the central character is 
Herbert Muggins, a dustman; that is 
to say, any little bloke who works 
till he’s grey, needs more money to 
live and rest on, and is always an- 
xious for a “strike” against “ them.” 
He is the goofiest clown in this crazy 
circus of corruption and over-condi- 
tioning. “‘ Abolish Private Enterprise,” 
he shouts, the only blatant cliché 
of the evening. 
As you may have guessed, the other 
main character is the Circus Master 
himself, flogging everybody with an 
unscen horsewhip, its lashes crack- 
ling like new bank notes. The climax 
comes when he nearly loses control 
and all the clowns, led by Herbert, 
threaten a takeover. 
The Circus Master loses his compo- 
sure, yes, but not his power. After 
a grotesquely codded ‘‘ Land of Hope 
and Glory,” the message, through 
audience laughter as loud as anger, 
percolates with comic clarity: If you 
think this circus is shit, then change 
it. 
Meanwhile, Herbert has managed to 
change his life. He receives a knight- 
hood for his noble fight on behalf of 
the clowns, and he is elevated to the 
Hous of Lords with an accent to 


Rapturously, the tiny audience 
clapped. No wonder. With skill and 
style, the actors skate from target 
to topical target: Aberfan, Big Prize 
TV Show, daffodils delivered to the 
door of Number 10, the British Army 
in the Middle East (very funny send- 
up, this), and dopes smoking bananas. 
If anything, their standard of work is 
more fluently comic than in October 
last. The company has also strength- 
ened itself with their newest recruit. 
Jane Porter. But despite so much 
fun, pungency, and wit, I can’t help 


ENGLAND 


wishing that Mr Muldoon, squirming 
with barely audible shyness, would 
not introduce the plays. On this level, 
at least, he is no David Frost, though 
as actor and director he has moments 
of dazzling brilliance. 

My second and last carp is about 
Herbert himself. Surely, the workers 
today are not so dumb or depressed 
as we see here. I’m rather ashamed 
to say that I have only known one 
dustman well. He writes poetry and 
music. He also earns much more per 
year than most actors I know, from 
the Borough Council; and, I’m sure, 
more than the members of CAST. 
They need your support. Talent spot- 
ters and serious fun-seekers alike will 
enjoy a trip to the Unity Theatre. 
The two plays, augmented by folk 
Singing, are to be seen at 8 pm on 
May 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21. At only 
five bob, cheap, even for the workers. 
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Sartre and Rusk 


Dean Rusk, the American Secretary 
of State, last week refused to give 
evidence before the Bertrand Russell 
International War Crimes Tribunal 
on Vietnam, meeting at present in 
Stockholm. He said he would not at- 
tend the tribunal ‘‘ to play games with 
a 94-year-old Briton.” 

In an angry retort, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
executive president of the tribunal, 
said: “His reply is a lame one, be- 
cause it is easy to call a great man 
senile because he is old and so avoid 
discussing the problem of legitimacy 
of the tribunal. 

“Tf I had been Mr Dean Rusk at 
least I would have had the courage 
to question the legality of the tribunal 
and say I did not wish the American 
government to recognise it by defend- 
ing itself in front of it, or say ‘ This 
tribunal is legal and we will reply to 
it because our cause is just.’” 

“J think that Mr Dean Rusk’s reply 
proves that the United States case is 
at least open to judgment, and it also 
proves the complete intellectual 
mediocrity of this man.” 

In its first sitting the tribunal is 
examining two issues: whether acts 
of aggression contrary to interna- 
tional law have been committed in 
Vietnam, and whether, and on what 
scale, there has been bombardment 
of purely civilian targets. - The Times. 


MIME TROUPE 


The three members of the radical 
San Francisco Mime Troupe who 
were arrested recently in Canada and 
subjected to considerable police 
harassment (Peace News, April 21), 
have decided not to return to Canada 
to stand trial. 

A letter from the troupe dated April 
26 says that they made the decision 
after ‘extensive political and legal 
consultation and considerable soul 
Searching.” They were led to the de- 
cision by ‘“‘ the pattern of harassment, 
the distance and the possibility of 
defeat not along social lines but along 
19th century standards.” Extradition 
is possible but unlikely; they are pre- 
paring a defence in case proceedings 
are started. The troupe promises to 
“continue creating artistic havoc on 
the stage.” 
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Madrid students 


Students at Madrid University, at a 
3,000-strong open meeting on April 
27, set up a democratic union, with- 
drawing from the official students’ 
union. Madrid is the second Spanish 
university, after Barcelona, to do this. 
At the meeting leaflets were given 
out calling students to march on the 
US embassy in protest at US policy 
in Vietnam. 
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Student power 
in West Berlin 


The West Berlin “Free University ” was origin- 
ally set up as a democratic showpiece, to counter 
the old Humboldt University in the East. During 
the last two years its students have begun to 
exercise the university’s nominal freedom, to an 
extent that now is regarded by the authorities 
as practically uncontrollable. A series of massive 
sit-ins (see photo) has established student power 
as a fact; prohibitions are ignored; senate meet- 
ings by the authorities can only be held on the 
campus “ with difficulty.” (See “The Observer,” 
May 7.) If, t 
of the students produces a vote of confidence in 
the socialist, 
union, the final confrontation with the university 
authorities, and, inevitably, the state, will be im- 


as is expected, this week’s plebiscite 


Provo-riented student 


SHAPE TRANSFER PROTEST 


The following is a rather belated re- 
port of opposition by the Belgian 
peace movement to the transfer of 
NATO headquarters from France to 
Belgium. We hope to run further re- 
ports of the Belgian anti-NATO cam- 


paign. 


Jean Verstraeten writes: Last June 
the Council of NATO Ministers de- 
cided to transfer SHAPE to Belgium 
in accordance with the wish of the 
NATO Council. In face of this deci- 
sion, by which Belgium sealed its fate 
to the largest military alliance of all 
times, public opinion generally ap- 
peared to remain unmoved. Once 
more it seemed that most of the citi- 
zens considered military politics a 
matter of no concern, or which they 
are unable to change. Once more 
Bertrand Russell’s words appeared to 
be true: “People prefer dying than 
thinking. In fact they do so.” 
Nevertheless, several voices rose 
against the transfer of NATO’s HQ 
to this country. The Communists and 
the pro-Communist peace organisa- 
tions were, of course, against. They 
organised several mass protests. Al- 
so, in the Socialist Party, which has 
been in opposition since May 1966, 
strong opposition appeared. A few 
days before the vote in parliament, 
the party bureau discussed the ques- 
tion. After a rather lively debate, 
they voted against the transfer, with 
the exception of ex-ministers M 
Spaak and M Spinoy. The “ Volk- 
sunie’’ (a party claiming autonomy 
for the Flemish-speaking part of the 
country) was also very reticent. 

As regards the unaligned pacifist 
organisations, they were mostly op- 
posed, but didn’t succeed in mobilis- 
ing many people. The Committee for 
Non-violent Peace Action, the War 
Resisters’ International and the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 
organised a protest action on June 
7 & 8 when the NATO ministers met 
in Brussels. A public fast was pro- 
hibited by the town authorities. But 
on June 7 the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M Pierre Harmel, received a 
deputation of 12 personalities of un- 
aligned peace organisations. He 
listened to them with an apparent 
sympathy and proposed to meet them 
later to discuss more thoroughly the 
problems of peace and non-violence. 
On the same day a public demonstra- 
tion had been planned before the 
Palace of Congresses where the 
foreign ministers of the NATO coun- 
tries were meeting. When this de- 
monstration was prohibited by the 
town authorities, it was announced 
to the press by these organisations 
that it would still take place as an act 
of deliberate civil disobedience. 


However, after the interview with M 
Harwell, most of the pacifists thought 
they should refrain from illegal ac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, several of them walked 
through the streets of the city distri- 
buting pamphlets. When the police 
came, they were arrested. Only one 
of them arrived at the Palace of Con- 
gresses where he unrolled a banner 
which said: ‘Brussels, capital of 
peace forces: Yes. Brussels, capital 
of war forces: NO.” He was imme- 
diately taken away to the police 
station. 

A few days later, when the foreign 
minister announced in parliament the 
decision of the Ministers’ Council to 
accept the transfer of SHAPE to 
Belgium, several ladies (members of 
unaligned organisations) again com- 
mitted civil disobedience. They were 
wearing slogan-posters expressing op- 


position to the governmental decision, 
as they sat in the space reserved for 
the public. When the minister began 
speaking, they stood up in sign of 
protest. 

In parliament a very large majority 
voted in favour of the transfer. At 
the Chamber of Deputies the result 
of the vote was: 118 in favour, 61 
against and 18 abstaining. In the 
Senate: 99 in favour, 34 against and 
11 abstaining. Provisional buildings 
for the NATO Council are being 
erected in a northern suburb of 
Brussels, Evere, at the cost of one 
billion Belgian francs. 

Apparently most Belgian politicians 
have not yet understood that pre- 
paring for war fatally produces war. 
They are far from a way of thinking 
adapted to the atomic era. Peace 
forces will have to increase their pres- 
sure. 


Into test area—for real 


Bob Overy writes: An Australian 
boat, Trident, crewed by Australians 
and New Zealanders, is at present 
sailing into the area of the Pacific 
where the French government will be 
conducting this summer’s series of 
nuclear tests. According to a news- 
letter from the Committee Against 
Atomic Testing (CAAT) in Australia, 
the sloop was to have left Auckland, 
New Zealand, last Sunday, May 7, on 
its way to Mururoa atoll. 

Last July CAAT announced that a 
boat called Humanity 1 was in the 
Pacific danger area as the French 
began their atomic testing. The Com- 
mittee later admitted that this an- 
nouncement was a hoax, “ conceived 
and approved... as a desperate bid 
to halt French nuclear tests .. . it 
was naive even to consider that the 
truth about Humanity 1 would not 
become known.” 

Peace News commented (October 28, 
1966): ‘It seems fair even from this 
distance to suggest that CAAT mem- 
bers were covering up more for their 
failure to send out a boat than realis- 
tically expecting the French to be 
tricked into calling off the tests.” But 
we welcomed the news that the 
Trident was to Sail this year. 

This time, CAAT is doing its utmost 
to demonstrate the authenticity of 
the voyage by supplying what 
amounts to a Chichester-style narra- 
tive of the trip out from Australia 
to New Zealand, written by Trident’s 
captain, Peter Bryson: ‘“ We pooped 


a few nice-sized greenies ... a wave 
broke about 30 yards from the stern, 
then it was picked up by another 
one... It hit with such a wallop I 
expected to say goodbye to the entire 
coachhouse. The cockpit was com- 
pletely swamped.” 

On April 7, Trident arrived at Mars- 
den Wharf, Auckland. The four 
Australian crew-members got excel- 
lent coverage from the New Zealand 
press and TV, and support from the 
peace movement there. Nine New 
Zealanders volunteered to go with 
them, and it is possible that a second 
boat may sail from New Zealand. 
Trident is expected to arrive at the 
Mururoa testing area on June 1, 
“which is the starting date of the 
very short 1967 testing programme 
of the French,” which will be con- 
cluded by July 15. If the sloop is pre- 
vented from reaching the test-zone 
by the French navy, a statement ad- 
dressed to the “French authorities ” 
will be handed to them. 

It describes the worldwide concern 
which led to the nuclear test-ban 
treaty in 1963, claims that the 1966 
French testing has “caused signifi- 
cant rises in Strontium 90, Carbon 14 
and many other radio-active sub- 
stances in the Pacific area” and an- 
nounces that the crew will “resist” 
non-violently any attempt to prevent 
them confronting ‘the French 
authorities and the French people 
with the true nature of the conse- 
quences of atomic weapons testing.” 
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PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Notes from New York 


American enthusiasm for ‘free en- 
terprise”’ never ceases to amaze me. 
I do not regard the complete socialist 
programme of putting everything 
under public ownership with unmixed 
euphoria; after all, British Railways, 
the National Coal Board or the 
National Health Service are by no 
means always efficient or even attrac- 
tive institutions, but they have now 
been in existence for as long as I 
have been an adult, and, with all 
their imperfections, they have proved 
themselves to be generally accept- 
able. 

Certainly, I have gained much per- 
sonal benefit from the National 
Health, having five children, four 
major operations, and two pairs of 
spectacles in my recent family his- 
tory. But in the USA people really 
do believe that such an attitude as 
mine, vaguely and flatulently liberal 
though it may appear to myself, is 
positively subversive of peace, good 
order, and the national moral fibre. 
Take, for an instance, blood. Much of 
this is in demand these days, both 
for ordinary civil hospital purposes 
and also for Vietnam. The American 
armed forces out there are emulating 
Mrs Vincent Crummles’ celebrated 
performance in the role of “The 
Blood-drinker,” and their lamentable 
thirst must be assuaged by patriotic 
citizens at home. 

There are apparently two ways by 
which this may be done. One is 
through the regular Red Cross Dona- 
tion Units, which operate in a civil- 
ised fashion; the other is a purely 
commercial transaction. That is to 
Say, centres exist in which the alco- 
holic or drug-infested Bowery bums 
can, for a small fee (a dollar or 
whatever), dispense the odd pint of 
their vital fluid to a not-necessarily 
qualified bottling operator, who then 
sells it (to whom, for heaven’s sake?) 
for a somewhat larger fee. 

A_ friend of mine who considered 
offering her own blood at one of 
these centres, from motives of social 


curiosity rather than for any more 
idealistic reason, found herself 
strongly dissuaded by the natives. 
She would receive, she was told, every 
blood disease from the needle that 
had been put on to it by its previous 
clients, and everyone in New York 
knew this, except perhaps the bums 
(who if they did know, wouldn't 
care); and in a free enterprise society, 
that was their business and no-one 
else’s. Caveat emptor, etc; or, in this 
case, vendor. 


If the above paragraphs sound like 
routine snooty anti-Americanism (an 
accusation which has been made 
against me by at least one “self- 
confessed’ American liberal), let 
me enlarge a little by saying that I 
cannot but consider the unfortunate 
American effort in the world as being 
but an extension of the whole blood- 
transfusion thing. LBJ (‘a brutal and 
ignorant man,” as Conor Cruise 
O’Brien recently described him in a 
university lecture, to the alarm of 
many of his sympathetic but over- 
polite hearers) is dreadfully en- 
deavouring to balance commercial 
advantage with patriotic inspiration- 
alism, and the result is the bombing 
of Haiphong and Hanoi and whatever 
is to come next. 


The enormous number of marchers in 
the April 15 demonstrations here and 
in San Francisco were, for the most 
part, making a statement of pre- 
cisely the opposite values, and thus 
it has been only too easy for moderate 
humane opinion to disregard their 
protests. Good God, nearly half of 
them were carrying daffodils and 
offering folk free chewing gum, and 
how naive can you get? There were 
groups of actors, singers, and musi- 
cians entertaining the marchers in 
Central Park before they set off, and 
no-one carried round a hat even. 
Girls had (very sexily) painted their 
faces with ordinary children’s paints 
- price a few cents a packet. Eliza- 
beth Arden would have charged them 
much more for less results, but the 
point is she would have charged them. 
I saw one young man with long hair 
(does he want to put the barbers 
out of business, hey?) wearing an old 
army-surplus greatcoat embroidered 
all over in coloured wools, by hand 
(his own or his mistress’s), and he 
looked far more beautiful than any- 
one I have ever seen outside of an 
Oriental travelogue or a fifteenth 
century painting. Yet I fear there 
are not going to be enough of such 
people in America or in England, 
Sogn ehgueh to do any good for us 
at all. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


‘Rouse Up, 0 Young Men 


of the New Age: Set your 


Foreheads Against the Ignorant Hirelings! For we have 
Hirelings in the Camp, the Court, and in the University, 
who Would, if they Could, Forever Depress Mental, and 


Prolong Corporeal, War!’ 


the ignorant hirelings, is to send us money. Too much 
corporeal war; too little mental war. We want to feed the 
mental and kill the corporeal: help us, please! (NB: Blake 
also said: ‘Where any View of Money exists, Art cannot be 
carried on, but War only!’ So perhaps you had better just 


One way to rouse up, and to set your foreheads agains! 
| 
| 


send us ideas, articles, contributions, suggestions, Rowe 


items, letters, comments, and so on. But whatever 


you 


decide to send, it all helps. Many taanks.) 


ROGER BARNARD 
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FILMS 


One-man epic 


There are some film titles apparently 
calculated to give the _ potential 
moviegoer emotional claustrophobia 
before he even enters the cinema. 
Alone across the Pacific (Academy 
Two) had just this discouragingly 
predictable ring to it, I thought. 
Nonetheless I nerved myself to see it, 
and found myself delighted. The film 
is a reconstruction of the log of an 
actual voyage made in a small boat 
by a young Japanese in 1962. With 
plenty of flashbacks, it explores the 
hero’s reactions to solitude and his 
discovery of himself and his motives 
- the need to be independent of his 
parents - for making the voyage. 
Simultaneously, it is a lyrical celebra- 
tion of the excitement and achieve- 
ment of the adventure; the surprise 
when America suddenly looms out of 
the mist and the empty ocean like 
a wall, and the exultant moment of 
sailing into San Francisco harbour 
under the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Although this amounts to a fable of 
classic and epic proportions, what’s 
refreshing about this film is that, 
contrary to the all too common pro- 
cedure, it starts with the situation, 
and allows any morals that may be 
there to appear. It’s the only way to 
make films. Or to live. 


PAMPHLETS 


Infernal 


situation 


The British government is attacked 
in a new CND pamphlet for increas- 
ing its nuclear forces when the non- 
nuclear powers are pressing for a 
reduction of existing nuclear stocks. 
The pamphlet, Nuclear Inferno, is 
written by Tony McCarthy, CND’s 
information officer. It describes briefly 
what nuclear bombs do and how 
many there are (US 19,584 mega- 
tons, USSR 7,060 megatons), and dis- 
cuses nuclear strategy and the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It points out that 
since the prospect of massive retalia- 
tion for any nuclear attack became 
“incredible,” the currently favoured 
strategy of “flexible response” 
means that “small” nuclear wars 
are possible. Far from preventing 
war, therefore, the nuclear weapons 
have simply led to an even more in- 
secure situation. 
The pamphlet quotes a report by 
eight delegations at the Geneva dis- 
armament talks (Brazil, Burma, 
Ethionia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Sweden and the UAR) as being con- 
vinced that: 
“|. , measures to prohibit the 
spread of nuclear weapons should 
be coupled with or followed by 
tangible steps to halt the nuclear 
arms race and to limit, reduce and 
eliminate the stocks of nuclear 
weapons and the means of their 
delivery.” 
Britain’s nuclear bombs, says Mr Mc- 
Carthy, are a ‘positive incentive to 
proliferation.” As an interim pro- 
gramme for Britain, he proposes 
abandonment of Polaris and airborne 
nuclear weapons; destruction, under 
inspection, of nuclear weapons and 
their means of delivery; opening of 
all nuclear facilities to inspectors; a 
massive cut in arms spending; and 
support Of the non-nuclear powers at 
Geneva. : ; 
Nuclear Inferno is obtainable from 
CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1, or from Housmans Bookshop, 


price Is 6d. 


GALLERIES 
Hungarian evolution 


Twentieth Century Hungarian Art, 
Royal Institute Galleries, 195 Pic- 
cadilly, until May 29. 

As the catalogue says, at no time has 
art been more completely interna- 
tional than in the present century, 
and the Hungarian work on show 
here is a faithful reflection of the 
mainstream of artistic development 
throughout Europe. Which doesn’t 
prevent it from being distinctive; the 
chief delight of this exhibition is be- 
ing able to discern national character- 
istics in the variations of the Hun- 
garians on familiar styles. 
The paintings, many of them parti- 
cularly reminiscent of Chagall or 
Van Gogh, are largely characterised 
by a blunt, heavy simplicity of tech- 
nique, and by a sincere, openly emo- 
tional identification with their sub- 
jects. This is as true of Istvan Farkas, 
whose “Madman of Syracuse” (above) 
was painted in 1930, as of the present- 
day work of Laszlo Lakner, whose 
essentially pop-art style is remarkable 
for its total lack of decadence, and 
its restrained, even tasteful nature, 
which lends emphasis to its passionate 
involvement. The exhibition is com- 
pleted by a selection of small sculp- 
tures and graphic works. 


POP 


Festive spirit 

There have been pop festivals before, 
but compared with the dedicated, 
earnest atmosphere usually prevalent 
at jazz and folk festivals, they’ve al- 
ways seemed synthetic, superficial 
and commercial to the point of cyni- 
cism. But now a serious pop festival: 
June 16-18, at Monterey State Fair- 
ground, California, which will be a 
little far for most readers, and I 
mention it purely as a very copyable 
example of a significant step forward 
in the recognition of the authentic 
art-form that is inside pop music, 
trying to get out. 
The aims of the festival are “ charit- 
able, literary and education.” Charit- 
able in that the artists have pledged 
to perform without fee; part at least 
of the proceeds will be devoted to the 
San Francisco Diggers commune. As 
far as education goes, idealism is 
firmly rooted in reality: ‘‘ seminars 
will include specialised advice on 
copyrights, contracts...” 

But the most impressive aspect of 
the festival is not its aspirations, but 
the list of those who have already 
agreed to perform, which includes 
most of the most talented, original, 
literate, sensitive and/or authentic 
artists on the American pop scene. 
People like the Beach Bovs, the 
Mamas and the Pavas, Simon and 
Garfunkel, the Paul Butterfield Blues 
Band, Mike Bloomfield (late of the 
Butterfield band), Dionne Warwick, 
Ravi Shankar, the Byrds. And others. 

It would be very nice if someone were 
to make a movie of the whole occa- 
sion; each generation deserves its 
own Jazz on a Summer’s Day, - PW. 
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Letters te 
the Eqitor 


Ghana 

Pat Sloan’s letter on Ghana demands 
an answer, especially in the light of 
the events here since the correspon- 
dence began. I appreciate many of 
the points he makes: I make many of 
the same points myself. I, like him, 
take the Ghanaian Times, but unlike 
Mr Sloan, I cannot hope to offer 
opinions on the basis of reading that 
paper alone. 1 also have the Daily 
Graphic, the weeklies and monthlies, 
and publications both progressive and 
conservative, from outside Ghana. 
And of course, I have Radio Ghana. 
But most important, I have my ears 
and my eyes and I can see and hear 
what’s going on around me here in 
Ghana. I know well that if one is too 
close to the events, they can often 
appear out of focus, but I also know 
that those too far away from the 
events can often be blind to the 
whole situation. 
The “cage” incident keeps cropping 
up. The incident was, to myself, and 
large numbers of others, disgusting. 
Even more disgusting was the recent 
assertion in New Time (April issue) 
that the next use of the “cage” will 
be to parade the captured Kwame 
Nkrumah though the streets - not just 
the streets of Accra, but the pro- 
vinces too. Why should New Time 
offer this idea? Well, mainly because 
many of its readers (it is not an 
“ intellectual ” publication) see this as 
part of the justice they want to see 
done. Remember, however literate 
and advanced we would like to think 
Ghana is, it is certainly not the 
sophisticated society you have in 
Britain. Ghanaians often display what 
you might call primitive emotions - 
look at the punishments inflicted on 
wrong-doers in any Ghanaian village 
for evidence of this. None of this 
justifies the cage incident of course, 
but it does go towards understand- 
ing it a little more. And of course if 
there was “ massive and increasingly 
open Nkrumahist opposition” in the 
country, it would surely show itself 
at times like this. Finally on this 
point, the brutality of this event pales 
before the brutalities inflicted on dis- 
senters by CPP officials up and down 
the country, during the old regime. 

I compared the repressive military 
tribunals of the NLC with Nkrumah’s 
Preventive Detention. Why does 
Ghana today need these laws and the 
other ones which are just aS un- 
pleasant - the Rumours Decree, etc? 
Because the public are afraid. They 
are afraid because they hear ‘' Osag- 
yefo’s’” constant rantings and threats 
from Guinea Radio. They are afraid 
because they hear that Nkrumah has 
got arms and is threatening to return 
and enslave them again. They are 
afraid of these things, and so they de- 
manded laws like this. One of the 
most noticeable things about these 
laws was that they were in response 
to a public demand - a demand that 
could be heard on street corners, 
in palm-wine or pito bars, every- 
where. Though all these can be justly 
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criticised these also pale when com- 
pared with the iron powers en- 
trenched in Nkrumah and the CPP 
establishment before the coup; the 
injustices and corruption that racked 
the country from end to end - when 
not just ministers and civil servants 
but minor party hacks in the smallest 
village held the people in fear. They 
wielded enormous power - the power 
to tell the people how to vote in the 
phoney elections; the power to divert 
cash from countless vital develop- 
ment projects into their own pockets, 
with the threat of physical violence 
and the denial of many basic rights 
as the only alternative. Mr Sloan’s 
contention that the terms for settle- 
ment of Ghana’s debts are difficult 
and a burden on Ghana, is true. But 
they are terms, and they will be paid. 
What may I ask is his alternative? 
Does he recommend that Ghana 
should go on spending at the ridicu- 
lous rate she did before the coup, 
throwing up yet another white ele- 
phant like the £8 million Accra State 
House here and there, establishing yet 
another impractical and untenable 
State Enterprise somewhere, aimed 
at disguising the fascist Nkrumah re- 
gime as “socialism”? Would the 
debts, somehow, have disappeared 
with a wave of Nkrumah’s famed 
ju-ju stick? 

But my main observation was con- 
cerned with the people of Ghana and 
how they feel about the whole thing. 
However much Mr Sloan contends my 
words about policy, about the NLC, 
he could not, were he here in Ghana 
at the moment, deny my words about 
how the people feel. My contention is 
that there is definitely no ‘“ massive 
and increasingly open opposition ’”’ to 
the NLC within Ghana. And what 
opposition there is, is certainly not 
Nkrumahist opposition. 


When it was announced on Radio 
Ghana on April 17 that there had 
been a coup, and that the NLC had 
been deposed, Accra became silent 
and despondent. I have rarely seen 
such a Startling change in the mood 
of a mass of people as the change 
which came with the later announce- 
ment that the coup had been foiled. 
The noise of cheering and shouting 
was deafening! I’m sure Mr Sloan 
knows what Ghanaians do when they 
are happy - they take to the streets, 
the bars and chop-bars become full. 
and work stops. And that is what 
happened. The streets of Accra be- 
came full of laughing, relieved peo- 
ple. The only thing that marred an 
otherwise festive day was the an- 
nouncement later that three people, 
including Lt General Kotoka (who 
engineered the overthrow of Nkru- 
mah) had been murdered and dumped 
in a ditch. And Mr Sloan should have 
seen the hundreds of thousands who 
came to Kotoka’s funeral. He should 
have seen all this, and then tell me 
whether or not Ghanaians support 
the NLC. 

After this the mood of Ghana is one 
of relief and shock. It is one of more 
determination and ugly cries for 
“ justice.” The Ghanaian Times, the 
Daily Graphic, even the more respon- 
sible Legon Observer all echo the 
people: “punish the murderers! " 
they shout. The cries may appear to 
be barbaric, but they are genuine. 
There is little room here to cover 
the many more points which need 
clarification. I have attempted to 
cover some. I hope Mr Sloan will not 
brand it, as he did my last letter, 
as ‘“‘sunshine chatter”: the situa- 
tion is far from bright. But I hope 
I have communicated something of 
what the people of Ghana really 
think about the situation. 

David Ruddell, 

PO Box 11, Navrongo, 

Upper Region, Ghana. 
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Coming events 
THE ORDER OF THE GREAT COMPANIONS. 
Service 3.30 pm. Sunday 14 May. Weigh House 


Church Hall, Binney Street. Opposite  Sel- 
fridges. Antony Bates ‘' God." 

Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 


sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfijlafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel. East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 

DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 
translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent 
to any friend of yours who might be a poten- 
tial reader. Send names and addresses to 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences, religious services etc. 15s per 
three hour session, Centrally situated, seat up 
to. 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road. London 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd. (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaflets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any des- 


cription. Special discount to left and peace 
groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2,. Phone: 739 3293, 
EAS 4171. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL, welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Send them to 88 Park 
Ave, Enfield, Middx, 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of PEACE, 
RADICAL AND POLITICAL LITERATURE (and 
any book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers). Sale 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible. we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


12 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz - all profits to CND. 


MANCHESTER & pm. Oldham Road Cellars. 
Social and Folk Evening. DAG. 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. St Peter's Lecture Room 5. 
“Europe and the Working Classes.’’ Speaker 
lan Birchall. OULC. 


SHEFFIELD. 1 pm. University Union. Speaker: 
Russell Kerr MP. ‘‘Is America a Threat to 
World Peace?*’ 5.30 pm. Meeting 
House. Debate with: Malcolm Caldwell, Law- 
rence Daly, Ernie Roberts, Peter Jackson MP. 


13 May, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND oftice, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
centre for street selling, information service 
etc. 


Friends 


Meet 


PORTON. Demonstration at germ warfare es- 
tablishment. Details from Nat. Sec. West Mid- 
lands C.100. 


“T do not know of any other countries where boys of 15 can be encouraged 
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or return selections for meetings ete (every- 
thing arranged for you). Write or call: Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a year post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


Situations vacant 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR QUAKER WORK 
CAMPS needed early September. Young man, 
minimum age 20, with organising ability, ad- 
ministrative and practical skills. Typing and 
simple accountkeeping useful but not essential. 
Two - three year minimum appointment pre- 
ferred. Further details, including salary, from 
Friends Service Council, Friends House, Eus- 
ton Road, London NW}. 


GENERAL SECRETARY required July or earlier 
for National Peace Council which, since 1908, 
has heen concerned with widest range of 
peace questions educational and _ political. 
Ability to organise conferences and seminars 
and experience of office administration essen- 
tial. Salary not less than £1,100. Written appli- 
cations to NPC 29 Great James Street WC1. 


Theatre 

THEATRE ROYAL E15. MAR 8207. Members 
only. Evenings § pm. Saturdays 5 pm and 8 
pm: ‘‘ MacBird! " 


UNITY THEATRE. EUSton 8647. Cartoon Arche- 
typical Slogan Theatre in Two Protest Plays 
for Today. Performances Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday at 8 pm. Tickets 5s. Membership 7s 
6d. 


14 May, Sunday 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opp. Selfridges. Antony 
Bates ‘‘ God."’ OGC. 


15 May, Monday 


LIVERPOOL 3. 7.30 pm. Everyman Theatre. 
‘* Simon-Scene '' poetry, folk, satire, Adrian 
Henri, The Scaffold etc. Admission 5s ticket 
(from 6 Fox Street.) 6s at door. Simon Com- 
munity. 


17 May, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. & pm, George Cadbury Hall, 
Bristol Road, Selly Oak. AAM Public Meeting 
on South Africa. *‘ Of one Blood,’’ symposium 
on racial injustice. Birmingham and Midland 


Folk Centre. ‘‘ Britain’s Involvement in 
Apartheid.’ Speaker: Dennis Brutus. W. Mid- 
lands C.100. 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tarle- 
ton Street, off Church Street. Liverpool Central 
PPU meeting. 


LONDON WC1. 
Meeting House, 
ground to Chinese Revolution.”’ 
Tregear. WILPF. 


12.30 pm. Westminster Friends 
52 St Martin’s Lane, ‘‘ Back- 
Speaker: Dr 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 7.30 pm. Cliffs Pavilion. 
700 Women and Wilson. National Labour 
Women's Conference. 


18 May, Thursday 


LONDON N9. 8 pm. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore Street. agm. Speaker Wolf- 
gang Zucht ‘' War Resisters throughout the 
World.’’ Edmonton PPU. 


19 May, Friday 


LONDON WCl1. 1.15 to 2 pm. 
from 12.30 onwards) Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Frank 
Judd: Britain's role in Southern Africa. SoF. 


(buffet lunch 


to commit themselves for no less than 12 or 15 years without the opportunity 


to change their minds.” 


ERIC LUBBOCK, MP 


introducing 


Reluctant 


Servicemen 


The National Council of Civil Liberties memorandum to the Ministry of 
Defence, with numerous case histories and proposals for new legislation. 


Reprinted from Peace News. 


2s (post 3d) 21s dozen post free. Supplies for free or nominal price 
distribution at schools available at 12s dozen (post 1s extra). 
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EDITORIAL 


the bombing! 


“ About the causes of the conflict in 
Vietnam, there are conflicting ap- 
proaches and views. The United 
States maintains that all the trouble 
started with the invasion of South 
Vietnam by the North. North Viet- 
nam, on the other hand, maintains 
that it started with the massive intro- 
duction of US troops in South Viet- 
nam. Whatever the divergence of 
opinions may be, my personal feeling 
is that it is a very unequal combat. 
It is a very tragic war. It has poten- 
tialities of widening into a larger war 
with the prospect of spilling over the 
frontiers. And that is why I have been 
advocating the cessation of bombing 
of North Vietnam as a preliminary 
requisite which alone can create con- 
ditions for the conduct of meaning- 
ful negotiations ... ” - U Thant, 
speaking in India last month. 

U Thant’s call for an end to the 
bombing of North Vietnam as a first 
step towards peace in Vietnam has 
been taken up by peace groups all 
over the world. The latest peace 
movement figure to direct all his 
speeches in support of this objective 
is Martin Luther King. 

While the reasoning behind the call 
for the bombing to stop is based on 
the growing fear (one might call it 
realisation) that the US is about to 
widen the war - it will “spill over 
the frontiers ” - what the speech-mak- 
ers are losing sight of, in their in- 
tense concern to limit the conflict, 
is the prospect of a real solution to 
the war in South Vietnam. 

There is no hard evidence, no real 
reason, to justify the argument that 
Ho Chi Minh wili consider negotia- 
tions if Johnson were to stop the 
bombing. If this happened, the situa- 
tion would be as it was before the 
bombing of the North began. The 
realistic quid pro quo of the North 
Vietnamese, as they have many times 
stated, would be to refrain from 
shooting down American bombers no 
longer flying over their territory. 
On past evidence, it is naive to think 
that the Americans would stop the 
bombing in a spirit of compromise. 
When they have announced “ bomb- 
ing pauses” in the past it has been 
to assuage, confuse and “dish” 
public opposition at home. 

There seems no likelihood at present 
that the US will suspend its bombing 
policy, but if it did it would be for 
reasons of political advantage: it 
would expect a “response” from 
Hanoi. We doubt that this would be 
forthcoming. 

Thus the war in the South would 
continue. In which case, the “ policy 
of the peace movement” would be 
found wanting and the bombing re- 
sumed. At this juncture, such an 
enormous “diplomatic defeat” on 
those working for peace would be 
seriously demoralising; frankly, disas- 
trous. 

We have to stop this war, not just 
the bombing of North Vietnam tem- 
porarily. At the very least, U Thant’s 
“three points” should be taken to- 
gether: stop the bombing in the 
North; scale down military operations 
in the South; recognise the National 
Liberation Front as a_ negotiating 
party. U Thant has also recently 
added a “ fourth point”: a unilateral 
cease-fire. 

However, we all know ultimately that 
it is American withdrawal, and that 
alone, that will stop the Vietnam 
war. It is for this that we should be 
calling; any lesser demand is not 
really serious. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, 
London N4. 


FORGERY CHARGES: OLD 
Stop more than SCORES TO SETTLE? 


Bob Overy writes: Terry Chandler 
is the only one of those arrested after 
the Greek embassy demonstration on 
April 28 who was still in Brixton 
prison last Tuesday. He had been 
joined in jail, however, by Melvyn 
Estrin, similarly charged with offen- 
ces under the Forgery Act of 1913. 

The two are both well-known to have 
been concerned in the distribution 
throughout the country of imitation 
US dollars, bearing the inscription, 
“Is this worth all the murder and 
slaughter in Vietnam?” A warrant 


Porton fast 


Richard Harvey writes: As part of 
the activity planned for this weekend, 
May 13 and 14, at Porton and in 
Salisbury Guy Gladstone, aged 21, 
has started a 7-day fast at one of 
the Porton biological warfare estab- 
lishment gates. The weekend’s acti- 
vity will be organised by the London 
Committee of 100 and Oxford Uni- 
versity CND. 

Last Saturday Guy arrived at the 
gate by the Haven Cafe on the A30, 
four miles from Salisbury, and set up 
his tent and banners by the road- 
side. The theme of his fast was 
“Fast for Life v Germs for Death,” 
ie. that war research at Porton 
should stop and the energies of the 
establishments at Porton be diverted 
to peaceful purposes, particularly the 
alleviation of hunger and suffering 
(this last point being emphasised by 
two Oxfam collecting tins). 

Sometime later civilian police arrived 
and made safety and legal objections 
to his camping on the road verge; 
but after some protracted negotia- 
tions, Guy was allowed to put up his 
tent inside the Porton perimeter 
fence beside the gate, on the under- 
standing that he did not try to go any 
further inside the prohibited area. 
Later this week, Guy may be joined 
by others, prepared to fast a few 
days. The fast will end on Saturday, 
May 13, at 12 noon. For further de- 
tails on the weekend’s activity, ring 
ARC 1239. 


Congratulations 
Olive Gibbs! 


Olive Gibbs, national chairman of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
was arrested in Oxford last Wednes- 
day as she took part in a protest 
picket outside a women’s hairdressing 
salon. She was among five people 
arrested on a charge of threatening 
behaviour, out of eight who were 
protesting against the hairdresser’s 
adamant refusal to make appoint- 
ments for coloured women. 

Mrs Gibbs is a Labour councillor in 
Oxford. Arrested with her were the 
Rev Sidney Hinkes, a Fellow of All 
Souls, the chairman of the Oxford 
Committee for Racial Integration, and 
another clergyman. They were re- 
leased on bail of £10 to appear in 
court on May 12. 

Since her arrest Mrs Gibbs has been 
inundated with messages of support 
and congratulation. This, she says, is 
a comfort, “after the humiliation of 
13 hours in a prison cell without my 
shoes and my cigarettes, and having 
been searched for a knife! ” 

The charge of threatening behaviour 
under section 5 of the Public Order 
Act is the same as one of those used 
on the 42 who invaded the Greek 
embassy in London on April 28. Mrs 
Gibbs says she is “still” going to 
make a speech on racial discrimina- 
tion to the Oxford City council next 
Monday. Audacity is the key! - RO. 


has also been issued for the arrest 
of Charles Radcliffe. 

When Terry and Melvyn appeared at 
Marlborough Street magistrates court 
last Tuesday they were again re- 
manded in custody. Committal pro- 
ceedings will be heard on May 18. 
Terry Chandler argued in court that 
he needed bail in order to prepare 
his defence to the five charges listed 
against him. He needs access to a 
law library, the use of paper, type- 
writer, telephone and so on in order 
to contact people and talk to other 
defendants. His business (he is man- 
ager of the Badge Centre and the 
Pirate Press at 116 Whitfield Street) 
has been thrown into chaos, though 
it was reported last Tuesday to be 
still in operation. 

Terry tells me, in a letter from the 
prison, that the police have made it 
quite clear ‘‘that they are really try- 
ing to nail the lid down on me.” An 
officer visited him in his cell and 
said: “It’s a long time since we had 
you inside, isn’t it, Chandler?” and 
then: “You escaped the net at 
Brighton and over the Heath busi- 
ness, didn’t you?” 

There can be no doubt that the five 
ludicrous forgery charges against him 
are being used to settle old scores. 


Welsh Greek demo 


William Hetherington writes: Follow- 
ing a successful public meeting on 
Sunday, April 30, attended by some 
200 people and addressed by Mark 
Dragoumis and others, last Saturday, 
May 6, the Cardiff branch of the 
League for Democracy in Greece, in 
conjunction with CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, held a 25-man poster 
parade through the crowded shopping 
centre of Cardiff and on to the Greek 
Consulate in the dock area. 

The Counsul was not at home, but 
in the presence of a smail though cos- 
mopolitan gathering of his neigh- 
bours, and the uniformed and un- 
uniformed law, a short meeting was 
held to express solidarity with the 
Greeks and, in particular, with Betty 
Ambatielos, herself a Welshwoman, 
who only two years ago marched at 
the Miners’ Gala in Cardiff with her 
lately released husband. Short and 
simple though the demonstration was, 
it achieved wide publicity on BBC 
Television. 


(Terry was involved in the Brighton 
church protest against Harold Wilson 
and was at the Hilton hotel when 
Edward Heath arrived after receiving 
a “hoax” invitation to dine with a 
visiting South Vietnamese dignitary.) 
Under the Forgery Act, forgery is 
defined as ‘the making of a false 
document in order that it may be 
used as genuine .. . with intent to 
defraud.” It is patently obvious that 
the “forged” US dollars were in- 
tended as leaflets of protest against 
the Vietnam war and not as cur- 
rency. 

Melvyn Estrin has been charged with 
conspiracy “to utter” a forgery. To 
“utter” a forgery, one has to possess 
a forged note, know it to be forged 
and have the intention of using it, as 
genuine, to defraud. I am told that 
one of the reasons why bail was re- 
fused last Tuesday was because the 
police feared the two defendants 
might “utter” a forgery if they were 
released! The law is an ass, but these 
charges are disgraceful. 


Brixton march 


Peter Drinkwater reports: Less than 
50 people marched from Stockwell 
Underground station to Brixton 
Prison in London last Sunday even- 
ing. But the display of strength and 
numbers by the police suggested that 
we were very much VIPs. 

We had come to demand the release 
from prison of Terry Chandler and 
Melvyn Estrin. Both had been re- 
fused bail - in the words of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100 handout, “ be- 
cause they oppose the suffering in 
Vietnam and Greece.” 

With Peter Cadogan’s loudspeaker 
van drawn up in a side street oppo- 
site the prison, the meeting began. 
Jim Radford’s first words of, “ Hello, 
Terry and Melvyn, here are your 
friends ...” echoed onto the walls of 
C Block and were greeted with an 
immediate but indistinguishable re- 
sponse. Later, more prisoners joined 
in, responding to the enthusiastic 
pleas for civil liberties from other 
speakers. 

Having spoken our various individual 
messages of support and expressed 
our solidarity, we closed the meeting, 
promising to return the following 
Sunday if Terry and Melvyn were 
still there. 


All we ask is that the British Army should be available to defend the 
freedom of the South Arabian people. 


SO TT 


